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“Once youve learned to 
reach out to people... 
life is more satisfying?’ 


To prepare themselves for success, these two men felt they 
needed to be able to motivate people and help them grow. 
Through the Dale Carnegie Course, Jack Miller and Gordon 
Jarnagin both accomplished these goals. 

“IT came out of the Course with a better understanding of 
people,” says Jack Miller. “Since graduating, I make sure 
everyone gets the recognition he deserves. I want our em- 
ployees to become self-starters, to grow with the company. 

“In the Course, I found I was developing extra self- 
assurance. When you're president of a company, people are 
really pulling for you to do a good job, and to do that self- 
confidence is what you need.” 

Gordon Jarnagin had a similar situation. “I needed to 
supervise my staff more efficiently. By discussing their prob- 
lems and becoming genuinely interested in them, I’ve been 
able to motivate my people to work together. I have also been 
able to put across my ideas without irritating anyone. When 
we have a discussion, I encourage everyone to participate. 
It gives my people a chance to contribute their ideas and we 
all do a better job. 

“T also found that the principles I learned in the Course 
apply at home. I was so impressed with the Course that I 
convinced my wife to take it. She could actually see the 
changes taking place in me. What better recommenda- 
tion is there?” 








Many people who have taken the Dale Carnegie Course 
have experienced positive changes in their attitudes towards 
others. The result is a keener appreciation of what others 
have to offer and an enrichment of everyday living. You can't 
be very far from the Dale Carnegie Course. It’s offered in 
more than 1,000 U.S. communities each year. Find out what 
this unique course can do for you. For more information, 
write for our quick-reading brochure. 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 


® SUITE 224T + 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE + GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 11530 
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TIME 


“The Defense Department has been described as the most dif- 
ficult beat in town,” says Washington Correspondent Joseph Kane, 
37, who did much of the reporting for this week’s cover story. “The 
Pentagon can easily mask embarrassment in the shroud of national se- 
curity. Moreover, with greater speed and efficiency than any other de- 
partment, it seems to be able to spread the word amongst its 25,000 
employees to clam up tight when something touchy captures a re- 
porter’s eye.” In the eleven months that Kane has been covering De- 
fense, there have been numerous sensitive issues for him to inves- 
tigate including returning prisoners of war, secret bombing 
disclosures, and the new direction in nuclear strategy that is de- 
scribed in this week’s cover story. 

James Schlesinger, Kane reports, does not feel the need for as 
much secrecy as did many previous Defense chiefs. “He puts on no 
airs. He is accessible not only personally but also as the head of 
an ubiquitous institution,” 
Kane says. “I feel that 
Schlesinger comes to his 
enormous task better pre- 
pared than any of his pre- 
decessors. He is a thinking 
man’s cold warrior. In an 
age of wrenching readjust- 
ment after Viet Nam, his 
credentials mesh perfectly 
with the intricate job of re- 
positioning the military into 
the American ethic.” 

Kane joined TIME as a 
messenger in Washington 
in 1958, then spent two 
peace-time years in Germa- 
ny with the US. Army. 
After returning to TIME, 
Kane served as a correspon- 
dent in Detroit and as bu- 
reau chief in both Miami 
and Atlanta before going back to Washington, his birthplace. 

Contributing Editor Frank Merrick, who wrote the story with 
the help of Reporter-Researcher Anne Constable, never served in 
the military. He began his basic journalism training in the summers 
during college by working for his home-town paper in Holyoke, Mass. 
After a year with the Associated Press in 1965, he went to New Hamp- 
shire to write in-depth articles for a group of small newspapers and 
covered Eugene McCarthy's New Hampshire primary as a stringer 
for TIME, after which he joined our Boston bureau as a correspon- 
dent. Merrick has been a Nation writer since June 1972. “This week’s 
story is really about whether Russia is growing militarily stronger 
than the USS..” he says. “The real problem is that the Pentagon 
tends to release only the facts that support its arguments. Kane and 
other correspondents provided information that allowed us to eval- 
uate these arguments, and I had to turn it into a story.” 
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if you’re worried about getting 
auto insurance, 
simply because you’re under 25, 
who can you talk to? 





If you’re under 25, you've probably heard stories 
about how hard it can be to get auto insurance— 
simply because you are under 25. 

But at Continental Insurance, we feel we should 
never turn you down for auto insurance just because 
of your age. 


Many of our best drivers are those between 20 
and 25. 

So if you’re under 25 and need insurance, let’s talk. 
Chances are, we can get together 

You'll find the name of your nearest Continental 
Insurance Agent in the Yellow Pages 





PLAN TONIGHT 
TO SWEAT LESS 


TOMORROW. 


Announcing a revolutionary method for 
controlling problem perspiration. 


The Mitchum Method. 


What makes you sweat? 


Life is sweat. When you use your energy, you sweat. 
The very act of breathing is a form of perspiration. (Ever 
notice the frosty vapor you exhale on a cold day? That’s 
sweat.) 

There are glands throughout the body whose main 
job is to release water. However, for our purposes, we are 
concerned only with the sweat glands in the major prob- 
lem areas, underneath the arms. 

These glafds produce a clear, odorless liquid. But 
when bacteria on your skin come in contact with this 
liquid, perspiration odor develops. Some people sweat 
more than others. Increased effort, nervous excitement — 
and the glands start gushing. Now while it may be socially 
acceptable to mop one’s brow in public, mopping up 
drenched armpits presents a problem. 


How do 

you know 

you have 
problem 
perspiration? 
Those stains under the armpits that eventually eat 


into your clothes. That feeling that you want to keep your 
arms very close to your body. That moist, uncomfort- 





able sensation that seems to attack you more than others. 
Man or woman, if you think you have a perspiration 
problem, you have it. It’s as simple as that. 


How have you been coping with 
problem perspiration? 


You've probably been using anti-perspirants instead 
of just plain deodorants which merely mask odor. You 
follow your morning habit of applying your favorite-of- 
the-moment anti-perspirant. You even apply it again if 
you're going out later on. Every time you shower or bathe, 
you automatically reach for your anti-perspirant. And 
still, comes a crisis, there’s always that doubt. 


Mitchum. 
The night-time anti-perspirant. 


The Mitchum Method is as different from others as 
night and day. First of all, you apply it at N/GHT before 
you go tobed.That’s the recommended MITCHUM METHOD. 
Now just in case you think there’s madness behind this 
method, let us explain why. . 

You perspire, of course, while you sleep. But cer- 
tainly not as much as during your most hectic time of 
morning, afternoon or evening. When you apply 
Mitchum Anti-Perspirant at night, you're giving its two 
anti-perspirant ingredients a whole night’s time to work 
their benefits into your skin. You're pre-conditioning your 
skin to cope with the stress and strain of tomorrow. 

In the morning, you can shower and rush off to the 
day’s activities. And feel protected all day. 





Does Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirant 
seal your pores? 





Absolutely not. If you’re wondering where all the 
perspiration goes after your skin has been treated with 
Mitchum, we would like to assure you that your perspira- 
tion goes out—from other pores in your body. All 
Mitchum anti-perspirant does is gently re-direct it. It 
doesn’t get clogged in your underarm pores. It just leaves 
by other less problem-causing “exits.” So don’t believe 
that old wives’ tale that if you help stop your underarm 
perspiration, you’re “interfering with nature.” Or that 
terrible things will happen to you. 


Is Mitchum Anti-Perspirant 
really gentle? 


The answer is yes. Unless you have some specific 
allergy. Mitchum Anti-Perspirant works so effectively 
because it contains high percentages of aluminum chlo- 
ride and aluminum chlorohydrate (the two best anti- 
perspirant ingredients). However, these two chemicals 
have been buffered—treated in a very special way—to 
make this product mild. To avoid irritation of the skin. 
Mitchum does its work gently. 


Use Mitchum four consecutive 
nights and then only as needed. 


Of course, you may use Mitchum Anti-Perspirant 
anytime of day you prefer. But we strongly recommend 
you use it at night, because that’s your body’s quietest, 
most receptive time. However, since some nights are less 
restful than others, we suggest you use your Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirant for the first time four nights in a row. 
And then, even if you skip a night, you're still protected 
the next day. 


Mitchum Anti-Perspirant is 
available in your favorite forms. 


Cream. For people who want the complete coverage that 
only hand application of a cream can give. Since you 
apply it at night, it won’t rub off on your clothes next day. 
Not a sign of it. 

Spray. Press the nozzle on the elegant, seam-free can to 
release a gentle mist of protection every time. Available 
scented and unscented. 

Dab-On. It applies easily and uniformly with a unique, 
built-in, silken applicator. Touches the skin smoothly and 
effectively. Available scented and unscented. 

Just pick the form you prefer. But use it at night. Then 
say good night —to problem perspiration. 





The Mitchum Method. Plan tonight to sweat less tomorrow. 
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Energy and Guilt 


Sir / | hope your assessment of the Amer- 
ican attitude toward the energy crisis [Jan. 
21) is incorrect. Americans must realize that 
even if the present “crisis” has been engi- 
neered b the oil companies, the country 
must still admit to having squandered en- 
ergy for much too long a time. If the crisis 
is shown to have been fabricated by the oil 
companies. let that serve to flood the com- 
panies with public indignation. But their 
possible guilt must never become an excuse 
to let us return to our thoughtless. wasteful 
expenditures of energy. 

PETER PAUR 

Manhattan, Kans, 


Sir / Generalizations are generally suspect, 
but I believe that the Federal Energy Office 
illustrates the general bureaucratic §re- 
sponse to crisis. When it could have helped, 
it Was not in existence: now created, it cre- 
ates its own crisis to justify its existence. 

J. SAMUEL GILLESPIE JR. 

Richmond 


Sir / William Simon should raise the ther- 
mostat setting in his home to 68", keep his li- 
brary doors open and not “keep the fire 
going.” Then let him find out how the rest 
of us have to live! 

SAMUEL BEACH 

Brooklyn 


Sir / 1 pay double for home heating oil: | 
wait 40 minutes to get a third of a tank of 
gas at the one out of 20 stations open in my 
community: I keep my house cold and my 
speed down. But when my relatives tell me 
there is gas aplenty, even on weekends, and 
70-m.p.h. speeders in California, Texas and 
Florida, my “popular mood” is hardly “sour 
skepticism.” In short, | am madder than 
hell, and firmly convinced that we in the 
Northeast are truly being ripped off! 

CAROL SELSBERG 

Stamford, Conn. 


Sir / Energy crisis—bull! I have not talked 
to one person who believes it is not con- 
trived. We have had every shortage in the 
pet year that one can imagine. Would you 
lieve a girl at a florist shop told me the 

reason | could not find a large clay pot was 
because of a “clay-pot crisis”? 

JOANNE BLOSE 

Allison Park, Pa. 


Sir / Time rightly concludes that despite 
what the skeptics have been saying, the en- 
ergy shortage is indeed real. In one respect, 
however, I believe that Time’s reporting is 
inaccurate and misleading. The first page 
of the article “The Whirlwind Confronts the 
Skeptics” presents a picture of six ships that 
are reported as being queued to deliver fuel. 
Presumably this was included to support the 
allegation that tankers are offshore, loaded 
with supplies. waiting for prices to go up be- 
fore unloading. 

Speaking for Exxon, I can say that we 
most certainly and emphatically have not 
done this. At any given time, the number 
of our tankers waiting to unload has not ex- 
ceeded the number we would have expect- 
ed from historical experience. While I can- 
not speak for other oil companies, the port 
captain of New York Harbor is on record 
as having said that the alleged tankers wait- 
ing offshore, about which we have heard so 
much, were in fact not tankers at all; they 
were container ships, and the pile-up was 
due to bad weather. 

Of the six ships shown, only four might 
be said with any confidence to be oil tank- 


ers. Of these four, two are riding high in 
the water, obviously having discharged 
their cargoes. 

J.K. JAMIESON 

Chairman of the Board 

Exxon Corp. 

New York City 


Dark and —46° 


Sir / In Alaska kids always go to school in 
the dark [Jan. 21] and come home that way 
too. At —46 no one can see more than 10 
ft. ahead because of the ice fog. Maybe 
that’s why we've had no rise in crime. We 
just can’t find each other! 

HARRIET BENSON 

Fairbanks, Alaska 


Checking Constituents 


Sir / Our Congressmen should go home and 
check their constituents before deciding 
what to do about Watergate (Jan. 14]? 
That's like standing by a cesspool and ask- 
ing someone else if it stinks before you de- 
cide yourself. What ever happened to men 
who make up their own minds on the basis 
of what is morally right or wrong rather 
than on what is politically expedient? 

Maybe our representatives are even 
more reprehensible than Nixon. 

BOB COHN 

South Euclid. Ohio 


Daily Kicks Where Needed 


Sir / If you cannot rate it among the ten best 
American daily newspapers [Jan. 21], cer- 
tainly the Des Moines Register should be 
in eleventh place. It supplies what lowa 
needs: good national and international re- 
porting, sprightly accounts of local doings, 
consistent but not overweening concern for 
the farmer, and daily kicks in the butts of re- 
actionary native-born lowans. 

ALBERT H, BOWERS 

Clinton, lowa 


Sir / For the most pee your list seems like 
the ten most liberal American dailies. Any- 
way. I have always suspected that TIME 
could not fathom the distinction between a 
left-leaning bias and quality journalism. 
RALPH COTI 
Ho-Ho-Kus, NJ. 


Sir / But what is a good newspaper? If it is 
journalistic quality, then the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor would be my choice to head 
your list of America’s best. 

CHRISTINE M. POTTS 

Fullerton, Calif. 


Sir / Your article was not exactly news to 
anyone here in Spokane. We Spokanites 
have known for years that there must be 
good newspapers somewhere. and thanks to 
you. now we know where. 

DAVID STRAUGHAN 

Spokane, Wash. 


Sir / The segment dealing with Newsday 
helps to perpetuate an allegation that 
congressional investigators found to be 
unwarranted. 

In a Dec. 20, 1973 report, the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation states that it found no evidence 
of unfair treatment of taxpayers by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service because of political 
views or activities. 

The committee staff referred specifi- 


cally to the case of Robert W. Greene of 
Newsday, reporting that “his return was not 
audited by the Internal Revenue Service but 
rather by New York State,” adding that “the 
staff has talked with Mr. Greene, the New 
York revenue agent who audited Greene's 
state return, and other people in the New 
York State department of taxation and. as 
aresult, believes that his audit by New York 
State was unrelated to his being classified 
as a White House ‘enemy.’ ~ 

P.L. ROTHCHILD 

Assistant to the Commissioner 

(Public Affairs) 

Internal Revenue Service 

Washington, D.C. 


® Newsday says that when the tax returns 
of Editor David Laventhol and Investiga- 
tive Reporter Robert Greene were audited 
by New York State, the two men were told 
individually that it was being done at the 
request of the Federal Government, Pub- 
lisher William Attwood is not aware that 
his returns have been audited. 


Brother Bob 


Sir / Thank you for the article on Bob 
Dylan (Jan, 21]. Here in Texas we are wait- 
ing for him, and it is almost like waiting at 
the train station for a half brother you ney- 
er met but are certain to recognize 

JOHN DONNELLY 

San Antonio 


Sir / There are no Dylan experts; there are 
only us Dylan freaks, and Time's David 
DeVoss is one of us. He spoke for all of us 
because he gave his own inner experience 
of that great moment, and in language that 
evoked much of what had always been in- 
side us. 

DeVoss saw that there is no reclusive 
Dylan. There is only the Bob Dylan who 
has consistently shared more of his inner na- 
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kedness with more people than most g 
garious politicians could ever hope to shake 
hands with. and then hide from 

(THE REV.) EDWARD F. BEUTNER 

River Falls, Wis 
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No Time for Lucifer 


Sir / 1. too, have a few pastoral problems re 
sulting from The Exorcist [Jan. 21]. My 
reply to the people who come to me ts: “I'm 
sorry. but I just do not have time to believe 
in the Devil. All my time ts taken up be 
lieving in Jesus Christ.” This usually puts a 
little perspective in the discussion 

(THE REV.) JOHN BECKLEY. S.M 

Bedford. Ohio 


Sir / Regardless of the theological inade 
quacies of The Exorcist, it has. without 
doubt, shocked us into the realization that 
there is a Devil and a “place” called Hell 
KATHY OLOHAN 
Manchester. Mo 


Sir / You refer to the Devil, demonic pos 
session and exorcism as subjects that 
would have embarrassed thinking Roman 
Catholics.” Why? They may have bothered 
pseudo sophisticates, but not believing 
Catholics. It is a matter of definition: a 
Catholic is one who subscribes to “these 
and all the truths which the Roman Cath 
olic Church teaches” and not one who be 
lieves selectively 

(THE REV.) FINTAN M. HANLEY 

North Tarrytown, N.Y 


Mannequin Model 


Sir / The first mannequin to be modeled af 
ter “the boss's wife’ was not modeled after 
the wife of the president of Sakowitz [Jan 
14]. I. the wife of the former president of 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Adam L. Gimbel. was 
the model. The mannequin was commis 
sioned by Henry Callahan, vice president 
and corporate display director of Saks Fifth 
Avenue. It was made in 1956 for Saks Fifth 
Avenue, not for Gimbel Bros 

SOPHIE H. GIMBEI 

New York City 


Failure in Seduction 


Sir / Re football recruiting at the Univer 
sity of Florida [Jan. 21]. characterized as 
the “most seductive sell”: when I look at 
our football record over the past five years 
I can only say that I wish it had worked 

LEE S. STRICKLAND 

Gainesville. Fla 
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Look at it this way: 
Your son spends for textbooks 
what you spent for your whole education. 
Why are you still drinking ordinary scotch? 


Pinch 12 year old Scotch 


About $10 





86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH 











WE'VE MADE IT EASY TO BUY. 


Silver is a precious metal. It has real value, like art, antiques 


land and jewels. But silver is much simpler to own. We sell only 
one grade —.999 fine. In any amount. You can buy on a monthly 
investment program. Most transactions are by phone. And Con- 
tinental Silver Corporation will convert your silver into cash 


anytime. Take a few minutes to read our free brochure 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Howling Abou? Coyotes 


For generations Western sheepmen 
have reserved their deepest wrath for 
the coyote (Canis latrans), a wily cousin 
of the wolf with a healthy appetite for 
mice, rabbits and, according to the wool 
growers, lambs. Since 1972, when the 
Environmental Protection Agency flatly 
banned the most effective coyote poisons 
—Compound 1080 (monofluoride ace- 
tate) and the M-44 (a spring-loaded 
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tube containing sodium cyanide)— 
sheepmen have been howling loudly. 
They claim that a burgeoning coyote 
population is threatening their already 
risky business (which operates on a 2% 
profit margin) with ruin. They have be- 
gun attaching bumper stickers to their 
automobiles with legends like: EAT 
AMERICAN LAMB. 10 MILLION COYOTES 
CAN'T BE WRONG!! 

Environmentalists sharply dispute 
the sheep ranchers’ claim that the coy- 
otes are now slaughtering 800,000 lambs 
per year. Says National Audubon So- 
ciety President Elvis J. Stahr: “The fig- 
ures ... are unreliable, unscientific and 
quite possibly self-serving. Poisons sim- 
ply are not the answer to the coyote 
problem. If they were, the problem 
should no longer exist.” Despite its pref- 
erence for aerial shooting and trapping, 
however, the EPA agreed last month to 
permit the use of the M-44 on private 
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land. Since roughly 12 million sheep 
graze at least part of the time on fed- 
eral land, wool growers soon may seek 
permission to use coyote poisons there. 
Before approving, the Government will 
want an accurate estimate of how many 
sheep are actually endangered and how 
many predators are afoot. Any coyote 
counters available? 


Coffee, Tea or Tails? 


Continental Air Lines ran into 
heavy turbulence last week when it an- 
nounced a new advertising slogan: “We 
really move our tail for you.” Not sur- 
prisingly, Continental fiight attendants 
detected sexist innuendoes, and ata Dal- 
las presentation of the new campaign, 
handled by the advertising firm of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, irate stewardesses walked 
out. 

Some Continental executives pro- 
tested that the campaign is merely a log- 
ical extension of the airline’s “proud bird 
with the golden tail” slogan, which has 
been in use for nearly eight years. But 
other officials admitted that the new 
motto is at least partly inspired by Na- 
tional Airlines’ successful campaign: 
“Hi. I'm Cheryl. Fly me to Miami.” 
Though feminists were outraged by Na- 
tional’s display of sexism, the airline en- 
joyed a 23% increase in passengers from 
1971 to 1972, compared with 12% for 
the entire industry. Continental hopes 
for a similar pecuniary return from its 
new slogan, which it insists refers not 
just to stewardesses, but to pilots, me- 
chanics and chefs as well. Meanwhile, 
Continental has already suggested sharp 
rejoinders for a stewardess to use when 
an overplayful passenger asks her to 
“move your tail.” Sample answer: 
“Why? Is it in the way?” 


Daylight Disaster Time? 


When Congress imposed year-round 
Daylight Saving Time on the nation, the 
idea was to cut down on energy con- 
sumption. Whether that has actually 
happened is still being widely debated, 
but the shift to an earlier rising period 
has already had one disturbing result 
—the danger that school-bound young- 
sters face from predawn auto drivers 
In Florida, eight children died in early 
morning traffic accidents after the time 
change took place early in January; 
there were two such deaths during the 
same period in 1973. “Daylight Saving 
Time in the winter,” said one TV com- 
mentator, “has proven to be Daylight 
Disaster Time.” 

Summoning the Florida legislature 


into special session, Governor Reubin 
Askew proposed returning immediately 
to Eastern Standard Time in most of 
the state (the northwestern Florida pan- 
handle is in the Central time zone). Said 
Askew: “Any amount of disruption in 
commerce would be small indeed when 
compared to the life of even a single 
child.” 

Some legislators favored the move, 
others felt that throwing most of the 
state out of line with the rest of the East- 
ern Seaboard would disrupt the airline, 
television and other industries. More- 
over, the action might be ruled a vio- 
lation of federal law, which permits ex- 
emptions only if a state Governor 
applies to the President on the grounds 
of undue hardship or energy loss. In the 
end, the legislature as a whole took no 
action, but several members of Florida’s 
congressional delegation have intro- 
duced bills in the House and Senate to 
repeal D.S.T. 


The High Cost of Cleaning Up 


Though environmentalists are un- 
derstandably loath to say so, the cost 
of satisfying their demands would be 
unrealistically high. The Pennsylvania 
coal mining town of Ramey learned 
that lesson not long ago, when it re- 
ceived a stern order from the com- 
monwealth’s department of environ- 
mental resources: Stop untreated waste 
from flowing into nearby Little Muddy 
Creek and begin building a new $1.3 
million sewer system. Only 80 of Ra- 
mey’s 500 residents have regular jobs; 
the rest get by on Social Security, wel- 
fare, unemployment insurance, and 
other forms of Government aid. Last 
year the assessed valuation of all 342 
parcels of Ramey’s real estate came to 
a modest $399,296. Though the Fed- 
eral Government agreed to finance most 
of the construction costs, Ramey would 
still have to pay $434,000—literally 
more than the town itself is worth. 

“We can't afford anything, to be 
honest,” protests the town's mayor, John 
McQuown. “I just couldn't pay,” echoes 
one Ramey resident. Yet Pennsylvania 
court rulings in similar cases have held 
that financial hardship is not a valid ex- 
cuse for polluting the waters of the com- 
monwealth. Is the town doomed then? 
Not necessarily. “If Ramey can’t get a 
bond issue underwritten, the state can 
do what it wants, but it is not going to 
gel a sewer system in there,” says 
Thomas M. Burke, a lawyer for the de- 
partment of environmental resources. 
“We're just not going to be able to en- 
force our orders.” 
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THE CRISIS 





The President Performs Under Pressure 


It was a unique and poignant frag- 
ment for history. A President who stands 
in clear and imminent danger of im- 
peachment faced the members of the 
House who may within weeks become 
his inquisitors and the Senators who may 
then have to decide whether he has been 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors 
and must therefore be removed from of- 
fice. Once again, drawing upon a resil- 
ient inner reserve of stamina, an em- 
battled Richard Nixon rose to the 
challenge. Although his formal text was 
unremarkable, his manner was con- 
trolled, his delivery forceful, and his at- 
titude unyielding. He looked healthier 
than he has in months. If many in his au- 
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NIXON DURING STATE OF UNION ADDRESS 
A resilient reserve of stamina. 


dience sensed that this might well be 
Nixon’s final State of the Union address, 
the President gave not the slightest sign 
that he shared their view 

Partly out of its traditional respect 
for the office of the presidency, perhaps 
also out of genuine empathy for him in 
his lonely predicament, however self- 
inflicted, the Congress gave Nixon a 
more than perfunctory welcome. As he 
extolled the accomplishments of his five 
years in office with campaign-style hy- 
perbole and drew an_ unrealistically 
cheery sketch of the current state of the 
union, he was applauded 36 times 

Yet the sights and sounds were de- 
ceptive. For both Nixon and his most ar- 
dent defenders, the occasion was, prop- 
erly enough, a performance. After the 
initial ceremonial greeting, the applause 
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came almost entirely from the Repub- 
lican side of the House chamber. It was 
repeatedly led by a shouting group of 
cheerleaders at the rear of the G.O.P 
ranks, while the Democrats generally 
listened in silence. Twice, standing ova- 
tions were precipitated by a justifiably 
partisan gallery observer: Pat Nixon. 

She rose, was followed by other mem- 
bers of the First Family and close aides, 
and the movement then spread to the 
Republican side of the floor. 

While Nixon looked trim and vig- 
orous, considering his long year of per- 
sonal ordeal. the pancake makeup did 
not conceal recently acquired facial 
lines. He perspired more freely than 
ever. In a classic slip of the 
tongue, he read a line about the 
need to replace “the discred- 
ited present welfare program” 
as the need to replace the “dis- 
credited President.” then cor- 
rected himself. 

The speech was studded 
with applause-catching lines, 
well tested in past Nixon ap- 
pearances, In urging welfare 
reform, Nixon deplored any 
program “which makes it more 
profitable to go on welfare than 
to go to work.” Taking credit 
for the US. disengagement 
from Viet Nam, he said that 
American prisoners of war 
“came home with their heads 
high, on their feet and not on 
their knees.” Using the word 
peace no fewer than 27 times 
in 43 minutes, he was applaud- 
ed six times for references to 
the nation’s strength, honor or 
freedom, and nine times for op- 
timistic predictions about the 
economy, including the ringing 
declaration: “There will be no 
recession in the United States 
of America.” 

Nixon's message was that 
his foreign policy achieve- 
ments were historic, that peace was still 
of overriding national concern, and that 
he was indispensable to its maintenance 
He indicated that he will now turn to do- 
mestic legislation with a new urgency, 
although he suggested only two really in- 
novative proposals: 1) a national health 
insurance program that will largely de- 
pend upon the purchase of private group 
insurance by employers for their work- 
ers and will require no new taxes (“We 
must always make sure that our doctors 
will be working for their patients and 
not for the Federal Government”), and 
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In a rare display of emotion, the normally cool 
First Lady last week sharply defended her hus- 
band at a White House tea. Waving her hand ata 
reporter who asked if the President was sleeping 
well, she declared: “He is in great health and | 
love him dearly and I have great faith 
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2) a welfare-reform program that will 
rely heavily on a_ still-to-be-defined 
guarantee of a minimum income for all 
families. Nixon’s only surprise was his 
statement that Middle East oil ministers 
plan to meet soon to consider lifting the 
embargo against exports to the U.S. Oth- 
er US. officials confirmed that he re- 
ferred to a previously announced Feb. 14 
meeting in Tripoli (see ENERGY) 

But how Nixon would treat his Wa- 
tergate problems was, of course, the most 
eagerly anticipated part of his appear- 
ance. In his formal address, he slipped 
in one oblique hint of his determination 
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NIXON FANS IN GALLERY: ROSE MARY WOODS, DAVID EISENHOWER, JULIE EISENHOWER, ED COX, TRICIA COX, MRS. NIXON, GENERAL HAIG 


to ride out the storm. Peace, he said, is 
‘the chief legacy I hope to leave in the 
eight years of my presidency.” The back- 
bench Republicans caught it at once and 
launched a cheering, standing salute 

When Nixon concluded and set 
aside his prepared text, but then paused 
the moment obviously was at hand 
Speaking without notes and with con- 
siderable feeling, Nixon then addressed 
himself to “the so-called Watergate af- 
fair.” He seemed to be saying that he 
had cooperated long enough with Spe- 
cial Watergate Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
ski. Said Nixon: “I believe that I have 
provided all the material that he needs 
toconclude his investigations and to pro- 
ceed to prosecute the guilty and to clear 
the innocent.” The investigations must 
end, Nixon declared. “One year of Wa- 
tergate is enough.’ 

Time to Pray. As for the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, Nixon did not men- 
tion specifically its impeachment inqui 
ry. Instead, he delicately conceded that 
the committee has “a special responsi- 
bility.” Then Nixon drew premature ap- 
plause from both sides of the House by 
saying: “I will cooperate with the Ju- 
diciary Committee in its investigation 

But as the clapping died, Nixon 
threw in a critical qualification: “ in 
any way I consider consistent with my 
responsibilities for the office of the pres- 
idency.” He will do nothing, he ex 
plained, that “weakens the office of the 
President.” Nixon then repeated an ear- 
lier vow: “I have no intention whatever 
of ever walking away from the job that 
the people elected me to do 

Later, Nixon drew on other sources 
of sustenance. At a national prayer 
breakfast, he suggested: “What all of us 
need to do, and what this nation needs 
to do, is to pray in silence and listen to 
God to find out what he wants us to 
do.” Welcoming a group of pro-Nixon 
demonstrators outside the White House 
the President's daughter. Mrs. Edward 
Cox, expressed “outrage” at the criti- 
cism of her father and added: “Why 
should he resign? He hasn't done any- 
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thing wrong.” At Tricia’s side, Ed Cox 
declared that Nixon is the victim of “one 
of the most vicious witch hunts in Amer- 
ican history.” But in a low-key reply to 
Nixon’s State of the Union message 
Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mans- 
field explained that Watergate inquiries 
cannot suddenly cease. “Whether it is 
months or years, there are no judicial 
shortcuts.’ 

The President's appearance on Cap- 
itol Hill was as cheering a night as he 
has had lately. It may be one of the last 
such pleasant events in his public life 
Watergate has moved far past the point 
where the President can wish it away 
with rhetoric or by instructing Ron Zie 
gler to henceforth take no more ques- 
tions from the press on Watergate. It is 
caught up in an unstoppable investiga- 
live process, in the courts and in Con- 
gress. If it has consumed a year, Nix- 
on’s own resistance to disclosure, his 
dismissal of Jaworski's predecessor Ar- 
chibald Cox, and his missing or erased 
White House tapes are major reasons 
Nixon's “voluntary” cooperation with 
Jaworski has actually been a grudging 
struggle under threat of court action 

and Jaworski may still have to seek 
subpoenas for other long-requested 
White House evidence 

Neither can Nixon hope to sustain 
any personally proclaimed restrictions 
on his cooperation with the Judiciary 
Committee. The day after his appear- 
ance before Congress, the 21 Democrats 
and 17 Republicans on the committee 
voted unanimously to seek full subpoena 
powers from the House to aid its im- 
peachment inquiry—a request certain to 
be quickly approved. Leading Republi- 
cans on the committee have expressed 
agreement with both Chief Counsel 
John Doar and Minority Counsel Albert 
Jenner that such subpoenas, under the 
Constitution's grant of impeachment au- 
thority to the House, cannot be legally 
refused by the President. He can even be 
ordered to appear before the committee 
His failure to cooperate could, in itself 
constitute an impeachable offense 


Drive to Discredit Dean 


The White House-inspired cam- 
paign to discredit President Nixon's 
chief Watergate accuser, former White 
House Counsel John Dean, continued 
last week. But the special prosecutor's 
staff took the unusual step of defending 
Dean's credibility in a public federal 
court hearing in Washington 

The major element in the anti-Dean 
drive has been selective leaks of sum- 
maries prepared by the White House of 
Watergate-related conversations — be- 
tween Dean and President Nixon. After 
looking at them, Senate Republican 
Leader Hugh Scott insisted that they ex- 
onerate Nixon on some aspects of Wa- 
tergate, presumably the cover-up of the 
origins of the wiretap and burglary at 
Democratic National Headquarters 
Scott said that they also provide reasons 
for charging Dean with perjury in his 
Senate Watergate hearings testimony 
Last week Columnist Jack Anderson 
printed some excerpts from the White 
House summary of a March 21, 1973 
Nixon-Dean talk. The summary, An 
derson reported, supports the Presi- 
dent's version of the conversation 

Also last week, Egil Krogh Jr., the 
head of Nixon's White House plumbers 
unit who pleaded guilty in the burglary 
of the office of Daniel Ellsberg’s psy- 
chiatrist, appeared on CBS-TV's 60 Min- 
utes news program. He claimed that a 
conversation of his own with Dean on 
March 20, 1973, casts a shadow on 
Dean's public testimony. CBS's Mike 
Wallace interpreted this to mean that 
Dean had committed perjury, but Krogh 
would not agree to that term 

The doubts about Dean’s credibility 
seem at least partially based on a mis- 
understanding of his Senate testimony 
Krogh, Scott and Anderson all implied 
that Dean had claimed that Nixon was 
fully aware of all aspects of the cover- 
up before March 21, 1973. On that date 
both the President and Dean agree 
Dean outlined the conspiracy in detail 
By this reasoning, also advanced by the 
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White House, if Nixon expressed great 
surprise about Dean's revelations on 
March 21, Dean must be in error about 
any previous knowledge by Nixon. 

Thus Krogh told Wallace that Dean 
had confided to him on March 20 that 
“the President is being badly served. He 
just doesn’t know what's been going on.” 
To Krogh, this was inconsistent with 
Dean’s claim that Nixon had been 
aware of the cover-up as early as Sep- 
tember. Actually, Dean had only con- 
tended that Nixon had known about 
specific parts of the cover-up earlier than 
March 21. This knowledge did not nec- 
essarily include the precise involvement 
of his various political and White House 
aides, nor the legal ramifications. 

Not Understood. Moreover, 
Krogh’s description of Dean’s com- 
ments to him on March 20 neatly co- 
incides with a talk that Dean told the 
Senate committee he had held with an- 
other White House aide, Richard 
Moore, on that same day. Claimed 
Dean: “I told him that I really didn’t 
think the President understood all the 
facts involved in the Watergate and par- 
ticularly the implication of those facts.” 

Dean had testified that Nixon, on 
Sept. 15, 1972, had congratulated him 
for helping confine the Watergate in- 
dictments to seven low-level operatives; 
this implied that Nixon must have 


known that higher officials, but not nec- 
essarily just who or in what way, were in- 
volved. In fact, said Dean, the President 
on Feb. 27, 1973, called his top aides, 
John Ehrlichman and H.R. Haldeman, 
“principals in the matter.” 

Dean claimed that he tried to warn 
Nixon about the serious legal implica- 
tions the next day, but was rebuffed by 
the President. On March 13, Dean tes- 
tified, he first told Nixon about pay- 
ments being made to keep the seven de- 
fendants quiet. The President, said 
Dean, admitted having talked to other 
aides about Executive clemency for 
E. Howard Hunt for the same purpose 
It was on March 21, Dean testified, that 
he first detailed the precise cover-up 
roles of specific Nixon associates. 

According to the White House 
prepared summary of the Dean-Nixon 
conversation of March 21, as reported 
by Anderson, Dean told the President: 
“This is going to take you by surprise.” 
But this statement actually agrees with 
Dean’s contention that Nixon did not 
fully understand all of the facts in the 
case. The White House also reported 
that Dean told Nixon that he [Dean] 
was legally implicated in the cover-up 
and the President replied, “Oh, John, 
you have no problem.” This is precisely 
what Dean had testified that Nixon had 
told him. The summary quotes Nixon 


What Price Watergate? 


Watergate has been exorbitantly ex- 
pensive not only in terms of what the 
scandal has done to the entire process 
of American Government, but also in a 
more mundane matter: how much has 
it cost? As can best be estimated, the 
price of investigating, prosecuting and 
defending the extraordinarily large cast 
of characters involved in the affair al- 
ready exceeds $8,000,000, most of it in 
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public funds. The biggest spenders: 

> Senator Sam Ervin’s Watergate 
committee has so far spent $1.5 million. 
The committee’s staff now numbers 63, 
including 17 full-time attorneys and six 
investigators. 

> The office of Special Watergate 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski will have 
spent at least $2.8 million by July 1. Ja- 
worski (salary: $38,000) employs a staff 
of 80, including 38 attorneys. The three 
Watergate grand juries have cost more 
than $225,000 so far. 

> The House Judiciary Committee, 
now considering impeachment, has 
$1,000,000 to spend on the investigation 
through June. Chief Counsel John Doar 
($35,900) is assembling a special staff of 
45, which will include 30 lawyers. 

Watergate has some all but incal- 
culable costs. Ervin and the six other 
Senators on his committee (each of 
whom earns $42,500), plus key mem- 
bers of their staffs, have been devoting 
much of their time to the affair. Several 
congressional committees have been in- 
vestigating the President's taxes, the 
financing of his houses and other aspects 
of the scandal. Grand juries in New 
York, Los Angeles, Houston and Orlan- 
do have looked into Watergate matters. 
Dozens of employees of the FBI, the Jus- 
tice Department, the Internal Revenue 
Service and the General Accounting Of- 
fice have been drawn into the vortex. 
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as asking “Is Bob involved?” referring 
to Haldeman. Dean had not mentioned 
such a question, but it would not be un- 
natural for Nixon to ask it as Dean ran 
through the list of those he thought were 
implicated—nor would the question 
conclusively mean that Nixon did not 
know of any Haldeman involvement. 
Other quotes from the White House 
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DEAN DURING WATERGATE TESTIMONY 
Credibility affirmed in court. 


For the defense of the President, the 
White House claims to have spent only 
$290,418 between July 1, 1973, and ear- 
ly January—all in public funds. Special 
Counsel James D. St. Clair ($42,500) 
heads a task force of ten attorneys work- 
ing exclusively on Watergate. Named to 
the staff last week was John J. Chester 
($40,000), a trial lawyer from Columbus, 
Ohio. 

So far, 26 persons have been charged 
for crimes under the rubric of Water- 
gate, and many others—such as H.R 
Haldeman, the former White House 
chief of staff—have hired lawyers to pro- 
tect themselves. Private legal fees can 
be brutal, as Spiro Agnew learned while 
running up bills reliably reported to to- 
tal $200,000. Former White House 
Counsel John Dean has probably in- 
curred bills of $50,000. John Ehrlich- 
man, Nixon’s former chief domestic ad- 
viser, is fighting court actions on both 
coasts that may already have cost him 
$100,000. New York Attorney Henry 
Rothblatt charged $125,000 to defend 
four Watergate burglars, and Watergate 
Conspirator E. Howard Hunt has paid 
out nearly $220,000, a sum largely raised 
by Nixon campaign aides. 

Nor is there any end in sight for 
these fees. This month Jaworski’s grand 
juries are expected to hand down more 
indictments, setting up more trials and 
the prospect of appeals that could stretch 
on indefinitely. The last bill of the Wa- 
tergate account will not be stamped PAID 
for a long, long time to come 
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summary are equally inconclusive. A 
discussion of raising hush money of up 
to $1,000,000 and granting Executive 
clemency, which Dean had thought oc- 
curred on March 13, actually took place, 
according to the White House, on March 
21. Haldeman, who had listened to the 
March 21 tape, had testified to this pos- 
sible confusion of dates by Dean. De- 
nied access to his files in the White 
House, Dean largely constructed his re- 
markably detailed account from mem- 
ory. There are two serious discrepancies 
between Dean’s testimony and_ the 
White House summary, however: |) that 
Nixon added “That we can’t do” to the 
discussion of silence money, and 2) that 
he declared that “We can’t offer clem- 
ency to anybody.” These points provide 
significant conflicts. The thrust of 
Dean's testimony was that Nixon had 
raised no objection to these cover-up 
activities 

On these points, the tapes presum- 
ably are the best evidence of whether 
the White House summary is accurate 
The summaries the White House has 
been leaking—but has refused to release 
to the public—were prepared for the use 
of Mississippi Senator John Stennis at 
the time when the White House want- 
ed him to “authenticate” such summa- 
ries after listening to the tapes. This plan 
collapsed when former Special Prosecu- 
tor Archibald Cox refused to agree with 
it—and was fired. 

No Perjury. Nixon then turned the 
tapes over to Federal Judge John Siri- 
ca. The staff of the new special pros- 
ecutor, Leon Jaworski, has since heard 
the remaining tapes, including those of 
March 13 and March 21 and apparent- 
ly believes that they support Dean’s tes- 
timony, Last week attorneys for Dwight 
Chapin, Nixon’s former aide who faces 
a trial for perjury in the scandal, noted 
that Dean will be called as a Govern- 
ment witness against him. The attorneys 
demanded to know whether the Gov- 
ernment has any evidence that “Mr 
Dean has lied even in matters extrane- 
ous to this case.” Replied Assistant Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Richard J. Davis in 
court: “We have no basis to believe Mr 
Dean has committed perjury in any pro- 
ceeding, There is no basis to bring any 
charge of perjury against him.” 

Another development last week 
heightened the controversy over the 
tapes. TIME has learned that Nixon’s 
chief Watergate counsel, James St. Clair, 
initiated a meeting with Judge Sirica and 
the Jaworski staff. The reason: to chal- 
lenge the findings of the jointly selected 
panel of experts that an 18-minute era- 
sure in one tape had, in effect, been made 
deliberately. In doing so, St. Clair ar- 
gued that these experts should not be 
permitted to examine the other tapes 
given to the court as originally agreed 
by both sides. Sirica withheld judgment 
on whether the experts should proceed 
to examine these tapes; yet the White 
House nervousness about such an ex- 
amination added new doubts about the 
integrity of the remaining recordings 
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A Subpoena for Nixon 


Before a surprised audience in Los 
Angeles Superior Court, Judge Gordon 
Ringer ordered Richard Nixon to ap- 
pear as a material witness in the forth- 
coming conspiracy and burglary trial of 
ex-White House Domestic Affairs Ad- 
viser John Ehrlichman 

Ehrlichman’s defense attorneys 
adroitly set the stage for this dramatic 
step. They maintained that the Presi- 
dent had put Ehrlichman to work as a 
federal agent when he gave him the job 
of tracking down the source of such leaks 
as the Pentagon papers. In carrying out 
that assignment, runs the argument, 





JUDGE GORDON RINGER 
Vital witness. 


“the plumbers” unit under Ehrlichman’s 
supervision broke into the Los Angeles 
office of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist 
in 1971. Ringer agreed that the Pres- 
ident’s testimony was a key element. Ac- 
cordingly, he ordered Nixon to appear 
on behalf of Ehrlichman, David Young 
Jr. and G. Gordon Liddy, all of whom 
are scheduled to go on trial in Los An- 
geles on April 15 

A Republican appointed to the 
bench by Governor Ronald Reagan, 
Ringer acknowledged that his order 
was, to say the least, unusual. “It will 
be up to the President or counsel to show 
it would be a hardship to appear, or to 
assert Executive privilege,” he said. The 
White House indicated that Nixon 
would refuse to appear on constitutional 
grounds, involving either Executive 
privilege or the separation-of-powers 
doctrine. But the President almost cer- 
tainly will respond in writing. 

If precedent is a guide. the Presi- 
dent has ample reason not to show up 


in person. As Judge Ringer noted: “U.S. 
v. Burr is commanding.” At the time of 
the 1807 treason trial of former Vice 
President Aaron Burr, President Thom- 
as Jefferson informed the Government 
attorney that he would not appear in 
court to testify, arguing that the sepa- 
ration-of-powers principle did not per- 
mit him to get involved in a series of 
court proceedings. But when Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall issued a subpoena or- 
dering Jefferson to produce a batch of 
letters and documents, he submitted 
some of them. President James Monroe 
reacted in similar fashion when he was 
subpoenaed to testify at a court-martial 
in 1818. In a curious modern sequel, a 

» California state judge ordered 
President John Kennedy to 
give evidence at a trial in 1961 
Some delegates to the 1960 
Democratic Convention had 
been injured while riding in 
Kennedy's car; to collect dam- 
ages, they had to prove that 
they were engaged in business 
and were not simply guests 
Kennedy supported their case 
in writing 

On the outside chance that 
the President refuses to provide 
testimony, the defense can ar- 
gue that it is being denied due 
process of law because a vital 
witness is withholding infor- 
mation. But the defense ex- 
pects Nixon to repeat in writ- 
ing what he stated last May 
even though he did not order 
the Los Angeles break-in and 
in fact disapproved of it, he be- 
lieved that the plumbers were 
acting in the interest of nation- 
al security. Ehrlichman and 
the other two defendants argue 
that they are the victims of 
“discriminatory prosecution”; 
that is, they are being prose- 
cuted for an act (illegal break- 
ing and entering) that other 
law-enforcement officers are 
allowed to get away with. Joseph Ball, 
one of Ehrlichman’s California attor- 
neys, told Judge Ringer: “We should find 
out if a police officer has ever been put 
on trial for kicking down somebody's 
door.” 

Whatever the President does in Cal- 
ifornia may turn out to be irrelevant to 
Ehrlichman’s future. If he were indict- 
ed by a federal grand jury in Washing- 
ton before he went to trial in Califor- 
nia, which is a distinct possibility, then 
the California charges against him 
would probably be dropped. That, pre- 
sumably, would also be the case if Ehr- 
lichman pleaded guilty to one federal 
charge in return for testifying against 
the President and former White House 
Chief of Staff H.R. Haldeman. At the 
moment, there is no sign of a rift be- 
tween Nixon and Ehrlichman. Yet ul- 
timately, Ehrlichman may be pushed 
into a position where he can harm the 
person on whom he is now counting for 
help—the President. 
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Arming to Disarm in the Age of Detente 


From a launch site deep in Kazakh- 
stan near the Aral Sea, two giant Soviet 
rockets streaked 4,500 miles to a target 
area some 850 miles northwest of Mid- 
way in the Pacific late last month. It 
was Russia's first full-range test of its 
SS-19 intercontinental ballistic missile 
Like the U.S. Minuteman III, it carries 
multiple nuclear warheads aimed at sep- 
arate targets. To U.S. military strategists 
in the Pentagon, the successful Soviet fir- 
ings were fresh confirmation that for all 
the genuine gains of détente, the arms 
race between the world’s premier super- 
powers is still very much alive 

The Russian missile advances had 
been expected since the latest shots fol- 
lowed a series of shorter-range tests of 
two other new missiles on a range end- 
ing on the Kamchatka peninsula in east- 
ern Siberia last spring and summer 
Nonetheless, one of their chief conse- 
quences will be to focus this year’s de- 
bate in Congress over the defense bud- 
get on the question: Is the U:S. falling 
behind the Soviet Union militarily? Ar- 
senals of experts are likely to be rolled 
out to argue both sides of the highly com- 
plex question. But there is no dispute 
about the fact that while the U.S. was 
fighting the expensive and inconclusive 
Viet Nam War, the Russians were 
spending lavishly to improve their stores 
of nuclear and conventional weapons 
Their armed forces are now larger than 
those of the U.S. and, particularly in the 
case of the Soviet navy, often equipped 
with newer hardware. More important, 
the continuing Russian effort, together 
with the ceilings imposed on U.S. arms 
levels in the 1972 Strategic Arms Lim- 
itations Talks (SALT I) with Moscow, 





leads analysts to fear that in the mid- 
1980s the Soviets might finally overtake 
the U.S 

To Americans, such a prospect can 
only be profoundly unsettling. It was re- 
flected in the applause for President 
Nixon’s declaration in his State of the 
Union message: “We must never allow 
America to become the second strong- 
est nation in the world.” But how that 
pledge can be guaranteed is yet to be de- 
termined, and it depends as much on 
the Soviet Union as on the U.S. Con- 
gress and President. Both Moscow and 
Washington now seem poised at the be- 
ginning of another round in the nuclear 
arms race that could cost billions of ru- 
bles and dollars. The new round seems 
likely to be prevented only if the two 
countries decide to accept a measure of 
military parity, negotiate permanent 
limits to their nuclear armaments, and 
learn to accept a nuclear balance in 
which there is no first among equals 

Two Goals. The man in charge of 
the US. military response to the new 
Russian challenge is James Rodney 
Schlesinger, 45, who was sworn in as 
Secretary of Defense last July 2. By pro- 
fession an economist and military strat- 
egist, the tall, pipe-smoking Schlesinger 
demonstrated deft and tough skills in ad- 
ministration and problem solving in his 
previous jobs as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (see box 
page 16). At the Pentagon, he has set two 
goals for himself: 1) to overcome the leg- 
acy of the Viet Nam War, which has left 
the services top-heavy with brass, de- 
pressed in morale and saddled with a so 
far faltering volunteer system as a re- 
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placement for the draft; and 2) to enable 
the American armed forces to meet the 
new Soviet weapons threat 

The second goal has an odd, ata- 
vistic ring to many Americans, educat- 
ed by the achievements and rhetoric of 
the President and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger to believe that the U.S 
and the Soviet Union are well into a 
new era of trade and détente. Indeed, 
the two countries are on a new and sig- 
nificantly improved footing with each 
other. But because Nixon and Kissinger 
are rightly convinced that détente can 
only be constructed on a realistic equal- 
ity of U.S. and Soviet armed might, 
Schlesinger and his Pentagon have a vi- 
tal role to play in the Administration's 
grand design. Kissinger and Schlesinger 
work closely together, coordinating their 
moves, breakfasting at least once a week 
when the Secretary of State is in Wash- 
ington. After two summits and SALT I, 


the nuclear balance is still, looking to 
the future, weighted to the Soviets’ ad- 
vantage. Schlesinger’s task is to provide 
the muscle and tools to help Kissinger 
bring the balance back to center in fur- 
ther negotiations. 

Schlesinger believes that to do his 
job will require spending more money 
on the military. Since 1968 defense has 
accounted for a steadily decreasing por- 
tion of total federal spending. The out- 
lays for fiscal 1974 will total $79.5 bil- 
lion; when adjusted for inflation, this is 
the lowest Pentagon spending since the 
Korean War began. Even before Schle- 
singer became Secretary of Defense, he 
was warning that cutting more out of 
military spending was a “self-defeating 
game” that might eventually give the So- 
viets the appearance—if not the reality 
—of being stronger than the U.S. Once 
in office, he was even more emphatic: 
“It is an enchanting illusion that you 


can simply take large amounts of mon- 
ey out of the defense budget and cut only 
fat and not muscle. It was an illusion in 
1949, and it is an illusion that we can ill 
afford today.” 

Accordingly, Nixon will ask Con- 
gress this week for Pentagon spending 
of $85.8 billion next year. In addition, 
the President will ask Congress to vote 
$6.8 billion for long-term Pentagon con- 
tracts and to supplement this year’s de- 
fense spending by $6.2 billion. The extra 
money for 1974 is needed to cover in- 
flation and military-pay increases, as 
well as to buy $2.2 billion worth of am- 
munition and weapons to replace those 
shipped to Israel during the Middle East 
war. 

Inflation and pay boosts are also re- 
sponsible for $5 billion of the increase 
in the amount proposed for next year. 
But the heart of the budget argument 
and the portion that is aimed as a warn- 
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Watching Birds and Budgets 


“Let’s cut out that Pentagon balo- 
ney,” the nation’s current Secretary of 
Defense once directed an Air Force col- 
onel. “Just give me the facts.” The Sec- 
retary can be gracious and soft-spoken 
with visitors, as he sucks on his pipe in 
his third-floor office on the Pentagon’s 
E Ring. At other times he can turn pee- 
vish, ornery and even confusing. But the 
particular challenge he presents to his 
military colleagues at the Defense De- 
partment is that, unlike his eleven pre- 
decessors, James R. Schlesinger, 45, is 
a professional weapons-systems analyst 
who knows exactly what the men in uni- 
form are talking about 


He may, in fact, be the most highly 
qualified Secretary of Defense that the 
US. has yet had. Like his Harvard class- 
mate (1950) Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, Schlesinger has devoted a 
large part of his life to a study of the 
age of nuclear confrontation. As Secre- 
tary of Defense, he recognizes that his 
function is to provide both intellectual 
and administrative leadership. “You 
cannot control a department of this size; 
you have to guide it,” he said last week 
“I'm really a revivalist.” 

Schlesinger spent his childhood in 
New York City, the son of a Vienna- 
born accountant whom Jim’s brother, 
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World Bank Economist Eugene Schle- 
singer, describes as “probably the 
brightest analytical mind we ever met.” 
Jim Schlesinger earned a doctorate in 
economics at Harvard and taught for 
eight years at the University of Virgin- 
ia. During this period he wrote a book, 
The Political Economy of National Se- 
curity, which deals with the role of sys- 
tems analysis in politics and strategy- 
making. But his advanced training in 
defense strategy really dates from his six 
years on the staff of the Rand Corp., 
where he was deeply immersed in the 
abstrusities of the nuclear age 

At Rand, Schlesinger is remembered 
as a tough theoretician who, in the words 
of one former colleague, “could out-Mc- 
Namara Robert McNamara,” then Sec- 
retary of Defense. Says another: “Jim 
challenged the physical scientists on 
some of their weapons-effect assump- 
tions. He got great mileage out of pok- 
ing holes into conventional ideas.” 
Schlesinger called the Air Force to ac- 
count over its reliability claims for the 
Minuteman missile, later published a 
paper attacking the flaws in his own 
craft of systems analysis. It was at Rand, 
recalls a friend, that Schlesinger became 
“haunted by Strangelove scenarios of ac- 
cidental nuclear confrontation” and 
began to consider alternative strategies. 

Schlesinger made the jump to the 
Federal Government in 1969, and since 
then has held—or almost held—a va- 
riety of top jobs. He was slated to be- 
come Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Systems Analysis, but was blackballed 
by some Rand alumni at the Pentagon 
who remembered his attack on their 
trade. Instead, he joined the Bureau of 
the Budget as an expert on military af- 
fairs, with far more power over the De- 
fense Department's budget than he 
would have had at the Pentagon. Al- 
most singlehanded he succeeded in kill- 
ing the Air Force’s manned orbiting 
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ing message at Moscow is the Pentagon 
request for $9.4 billion for research and 
development of new weapons in fiscal 
1975, an amount on top of the $8.1 bil- 
lion being spent for that purpose this 
year. Schlesinger has long believed that 
“the appropriate means for hedging 
against surprise is through an enhanced 
R. and D. program.” The budget, the 
first to be drawn up under his super- 
vision, calls for money to begin research 
into new missiles, a new submarine and 
new technology that will enable the na- 
tion to fight a limited nuclear war 
—something less than the all-out holo- 
caust of reciprocal annihilation on 
which U.S. nuclear strategy has been 
based for 25 years 

Is Russia about to surpass the U.S 
in atomic arms? There is, unfortunately, 
no objective way to quantify nuclear ca- 
pability. The debate usually centers on 


launchers, their throw weight (payload) 
and the number of warheads deliverable 
Russia has not only more launchers than 
the US. (see chart page 18), but bigger 
missiles—with up to 120% more throw 
weight. The U.S., however, has almost 
twice as many warheads on its missiles. 
Thus, as Harvard Professor Paul Doty 
puts it, “If you are a [U.S.] hawk, you 
argue throw weight, and if you are a 
dove, you argue warheads.” 

U.S. Advantage. Even if the num- 
bers game was not contradictory, it 
would not give an accurate picture of 
both countries’ relative nuclear strength. 
On one level, each superpower has more 
than enough warheads to destroy civi- 
lization; the surplus, as Winston Church- 
ill once said, serves only to “make the 
rubble bounce.” In anything other than 
an all-out nuclear war, however, accu- 
racy of missiles becomes the critical fac- 


three measurements: the number 


space lab and the Navy’s antisubmarine 
carrier task force. 

Then, in quick succession, Schle- 
singer became acting director and as- 
sistant director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
At the AEC, he urged utility companies 
to pay more attention to environment 
safeguards. When industry leaders com- 
plained, he snapped: “Gentlemen, I’m 
not here to protect your triple-A bond 
ratings.” Later, when environmentalists 
expressed concern about the possible ef- 
fects of an underground nuclear test in 
the Aleutian Islands, Schlesinger took 
his wife Rachel and two of their eight 
children to Amchitka Island to be pres- 
ent during the test 

. 

At the CIA, Schlesinger was equally 
blunt, and iconoclastic, though as usual 
he delivered his pronouncements in a 
carefully reasoned, almost donnish man- 
ner. “The trouble with this place is that 
it has been run like a gentlemen’s club,” 
he declared, “and I'm no gentleman.” 
Attacking spookery for its own sake, he 
ordered that road signs in Langley, Va., 
should for the first time point the way 
to the CIA headquarters. He also decreed 
that most employees should identify 
themselves by name when they an- 
swered their phones. More important, 
he fired or retired some 1,200 of the 
agency’s estimated 18,000 employees 
When he left to become Secretary of De- 
fense, recalls a CIA veteran, “there 
wasn't a wet eye in the house.” 

It is a safe guess that Jim Schlesing- 
er did not care in the least. A pensive 
man who plays the guitar and the har- 
monica in his spare time, he is also a 
salty-tongued loner who makes little ef- 
fort to keep in step. He favors vending- 
machine hamburgers for lunch, thinks 
social engagements are a waste of time. 
and skips White House dinners when- 
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tor. Here the U.S. has a substantial tech- 


ever he can. At the office he wears rum- 
pled suits, scrawny ties and sagging 
socks, and much of the time his shirt- 
tail is out. His private car is a battered 
1964 Plymouth that he bought last year 
after his 1960 Falcon finally fell to earth; 
he gave it to the CIA training school for 
use as a shooting target 

Despite his long hours at the Pen- 
tagon, Schlesinger occasionally finds 
time on Saturday mornings to indulge 
in his favorite pastime, bird watching, 
on Theodore Roosevelt Island. “It’s a 
solitary avocation, much in keeping with 
Jim’s personality,” notes a friend. “I 
doubt whether anyone has ever really 
been admitted into his private sanctu- 
ary.” In his bird log, which he keeps me- 
ticulously, Schlesinger lists the names of 
575 species that he has spotted during 
his lifetime 
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nological advantage. It requires three of 
Russia's burly SS-9 missiles—each with 
a 25-megaton yield—to hit the same tar- 
gets as one U.S. Minuteman III with its 
three warheads and total yield of 600 
kilotons. 

The better American guidance sys- 
tems enable the U.S. warheads to strike 
within a quarter of a mile of the target. 
The Pentagon believes that Soviet mis- 
siles can do no better than hit one-half 
mile from the target. The Soviets de- 
pend on size to compensate for their mis- 
siles’ inferior electronic brainpower. 

Because of that technological advan- 
tage—and the USS. lead in long-range 
bombers—Nixon agreed to grant the 
Russians numerical superiority in 
launchers in the SALT I agreements. At 
the time, the U.S. wrongly believed that 
the agreement might break the Soviet 
momentum in missile advances by set- 
ting a five-year ceiling on the number 
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of offensive missiles each side can have. 
The U.S. was limited to 1,054 land-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs), 44 missile-launching subma- 
rines and 710 submarine-launched bal- 
listic missiles (SLBMs). The Soviets were 
permitted 1,618 ICBMs—91 more than 
they now have—62 missile-launching 
submarines and 950 SLBMs. The agree- 
ment set no restrictions on the number 
of warheads that could be placed on each 
rocket. Nor did it limit bombers, short- 
and medium-range missiles and tactical 
nuclear weapons that can be used on 
the battlefield. 

Thus when the SALT I agreement 
was signed May 26, 1972, Admiral 
Thomas H. Moorer, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, felt that there was 
“relative strategic [nuclear] parity” be- 
tween the two countries. By 1975 half 
of the U.S. land-based missiles would 
be MIRVs (multiple independent re-en- 
try vehicles): each launcher tipped with 
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a package of three independently tar- 
geted warheads that can hit widely sep- 
arated, preplotted targets. Some Soviet 
missiles in operation then also had mul- 
tiple warheads, but they were not in- 
dependently targeted. When fired, they 
sprayed from the missile launcher along 
a straight line like pellets from a shot- 
gun. In addition, though the Soviets had 
more missile-firing submarines, U:S. 
subs were quieter, making them harder 
to detect, and many of the American 
SLBMs carried from ten to 14 warheads 
each. As a further deterrent, the U‘S. 
maintained three times as many long- 
range bombers as Russia. 

The rough balance of nuclear forces 
—and the equanimity of Pentagon plan- 
ners—was unexpectedly upset last sum- 
mer when the Russians conducted those 
earlier tests of their own MIRVed mis- 
siles. The U.S. had thought the Russians 
were five years away from developing 
MIRV. Despite the tests, Schlesinger does 
not expect Russia to finish development 
of MIRV technology before 1976—and, 
more important, does not expect the So- 
viets to match U.S. inventory before the 
mid-1980s. Still, the tests were a disqui- 
eting sign that the relentless Soviet mo- 
mentum in weapons research is closing 
the technology gap. 

Research Gap. To high-ranking 
officers like Moorer, U.S. military pow- 
er “has clearly peaked and is now de- 
clining.” Arms Control Expert Donald 
G. Brennan of the Hudson Institute fears 
that if the purse strings are not loos- 
ened, the Soviet Union “will pull ahead 
both in terms of strategic and conven- 
tional forces.” Both to maintain the 
strength necessary to make détente work 
and to protect itself, the U.S. cannot wait 
for that to happen before acting. New 
weapons take five to ten years to reach 
production. General George S. Brown, 
head of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, points out that in research, “mo- 
mentum is the key.” 

The Soviet Union keeps secret how 
much it spends on military research and 
development, and Western estimates of 
the figure vary widely. The Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute 
believes that it averages up to $10 bil- 
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lion a year, while U.S. intelligence an- 
alysts say that the current expenditure 
is more like $16 billion-$20 billion. In 
comparison, the U.S. in recent years has 
been spending about $8 billion annual- 
ly. Pentagon Research Chief Malcolm 
R. Currie says that the Russians have 
greatly enlarged the pool of engineers 
and scientists available to its military ef- 
fort, though it is not known how many 
are actually engaged in such research. 
In 1960 Russia had 225,000 research sci- 
entists and engineers, while the U.S. had 
400,000. Today Russia has 625,000, and 
the U.S. 550,000. Schlesinger and other 
Pentagon planners complain that the 
Soviets have deployed one new subma- 
rine-launched missile and are testing 
four new land-based missiles. The U.S. 
is planning a new missile for the Tri- 
dent submarine but has no new ICBM in 
the works. 

Outside the Pentagon, there is wide- 
spread agreement that Russia is indeed 
striving to surpass the American nucle- 
ar arsenal. Declares Foreign Affairs Spe- 
cialist Zbigniew Brzezinski: “SALT I on 
the American side was a plateauing in 
weapons development. Given the secre- 
cy and level of Soviet development, the 
situation is increasingly less and less sta- 
ble.” And in the Kissinger-Schlesinger 
world view, stability is the key not only 
to security but diplomacy. But there is 
disagreement over whether the nuclear 
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statistics have any real meaning. Ac- 
cording to M.LT. Political Scientist 
George Rathjens, “More hardware at 
this point is irrelevant [because] mod- 
est numbers of thermonuclear weapons 
will suffice to inflict levels of damage 
on nations that would be unacceptable 
under all circumstances.” 

Numbers of nuclear weapons, how- 
ever, do have psychological importance 
to the people and politicians of both 
countries. Harvard’s Doty explains: “To 
the extent that numbers influence 
worldwide opinion, then numbers be- 
come a realistic basis for argument, even 
though they do not have much to do 
with the worldwide arms situation. It is 
important to distinguish between mil- 
itary reality on the one plane and po- 
litical perception on the other.” In this 
sense, the real danger lies in giving an 
impression that there is an imbalance 
in nuclear power in favor of the Rus- 
sians that would breed insecurity. Adds 
the Hudson Institute’s Brennan: “Either 
we persuade the Soviets to accept rea- 
sonable limitations on strategic forces or 
we are obliged to maintain our forces at 
a level that will prevent the Soviet Union 
from having superiority or believing that 
they have superiority.” 

Just that was supposed to take place 
at the SALT II talks, which began in Ge- 
neva last March to seek a permanent 
agreement on limiting offensive nuclear 
arms. However, those talks appear to 
have bogged down. Under pressure from 
the Pentagon and Congressmen like 
Democratic Senator Henry (“Scoop”) 
Jackson of Washington, who believe 
that the U.S. conceded too much at 
SALT I, President Nixon has insisted that 
the permanent agreement give both 
countries roughly equal numbers of nu- 
clear weapons. Last October the Rus- 
sians reportedly offered to halt techno- 
logical improvements at the level 
attained by the U.S. but insisted on keep- 
ing the numerical advantage granted 
them by SALT I. The Soviet obduracy 
has led Jackson to conclude that Rus- 
sia does not “view the SALT deliberations 
as a path to mutual security through nu- 
clear stability based on strategic equal- 
ity.” As one Pentagon strategist puts it, 
“It is clear to all that the Russians want 
superiority and then they will be ready 
to talk to us about deals.” 

New Weapons. To get the talks 
moving, the Administration wants “bar- 
gaining chips” in the form of new weap- 
ons and argues that they may prove even 
more necessary if the talks fail. Nixon’s 
budget request includes $1.3 billion to 
continue accelerating the development 
of the Trident missile-firing submarine, 
which eventually will cost $1.3 billion 
each to produce. The Navy wants Tri- 
dents to start replacing Polaris subma- 
rines in 1978. The budget also contains 
$500 million for development of the 
B-1 bomber. The Air Force hopes to buy 
244 of them for $11 billion by 1980 asa 
successor to aging B-52s. In addition, the 
Air Force wants $20.6 million to test-fire 
eight Minuteman missiles from their si- 
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los in Montana 5,000 miles into the Pa- 
cific to demonstrate the system's reli- 
ability. The budget also would permit 
researchers to begin work on several 
new weapons systems. Among the items: 

> $125 million for cruise missiles 
that could be fired from either subma- 
rines or airplanes. Powered throughout 
its flight by a jet engine, the 15-ft.-long 
missile would fly up to 1,500 miles, hug- 
ging the surface to elude Soviet radar, 
and deliver its warhead squarely on 
target. 

> $248 million for advanced ICBM 
technology. Included in it is money for 
a new nuclear warhead called MaRV (for 
maneuverable re-entry vehicle) that 
could change direction in flight—some- 
thing no country’s ICBMs do now—to 
evade defensive missiles. It also would 
be more accurate than any existing Min- 
uteman warhead. 

> $16 million for the propulsion 
system of the Narwhal, a new small sub- 
marine that would carry an undeter- 
mined number of nuclear-tipped mis- 
siles and be so fast and maneuverable 
that it could presumably evade Soviet 
antisubmarine forces for years to come, 
though the Soviets have a surprise 
abuilding in that area themselves (see 
picture box below). 


As further pressure on the Soviets 
to moderate their position at SALT II, 
Schlesinger recently disclosed that U:S. 
nuclear doctrine has been undergoing 
“major change” since last spring. For 
20 years American and Soviet strategy 
has been based on a concept of deter- 
rence that came to be known as mutual 
assured destruction. Called MAD, an ac- 
ronym coined by the Hudson Institute’s 
Brennan, the doctrine holds that peace 
is best maintained by threatening to 
obliterate an entire enemy society in re- 
taliation for a nuclear attack. Thus, the 
policymakers argue, nuclear war be- 
comes unthinkable. 

Over the past three years, however, 
Nixon has from time to time expressed 
ethical and practical reservations about 
MAD. In his foreign policy message to 
Congress last May, for example, the 
President declared that deterrence 
based on the ability to kill tens of mil- 
lions of Soviet citizens was “inconsistent 
with American values.” He also said 
that he wanted a nuclear strategy that 
would have “greater flexibility,” a 
phrase that went unexplained—and vir- 
tually unnoticed by the public—until 
last summer. At that time, Schlesinger 
disclosed that the U.S. missile force was 
being retriggered to give the US. a 
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The Great Caspian Sea Monster 


One awesome example of the Sovi- 
et Union’s improving military technol- 
ogy is this gigantic vehicle. Now being 
tested over the Caspian Sea, the aircraft 
is the largest in the world, weighing an 
estimated 500 tons. 

The Soviet design employs a revo- 
lutionary principle: the jet blast from the 
eight engines mounted on the stubby for- 
ward wing is aimed to hit the water and 
bounce back up under the main wing to 
create a lifting bubble of air similar to 
that on which Hovercraft ride. When 
fully developed in the late *70s, the cre- 
ation is expected to thunder along at 


speeds up to 350 m.p.h. while flying only 
25 to 50 feet above the water—low 
enough to make radar detection diffi- 
cult. What is more, the huge aircraft 
could make two- to three-day voyages 
extending as far as 7,000 miles. 

Loaded with gear and used for anti- 
submarine warfare, the monster would 
not make the American seaborne nu- 
clear deterrent vulnerable overnight. 
But the strange aircraft would give the 
Russians a new and ominous means of 
hunting the U.S. Polaris/ Poseidon and 
Trident submarines as they cruise in the 
silent depths of the seven seas. 
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T-62 TANKS PARADE THROUGH MOSCOW’S RED SQUARE AS PART OF AN EXHIBIT OF MODERN SOVIET WEAPONRY 


While the U.S. fought in Viet Nam, the Russians spent lavishly to improve their arsenal. 


“counterforce” capability; i.e., the 
means to strike—if desired—only at So- 
viet military forces and installations 
rather than let loose a wholesale volley 
that would also destroy population 
centers. 

To justify the change in strategy, the 
Secretary of Defense argued that MIRV 
advances might tempt the Soviet Union 
to launch a limited nuclear strike against 
the U.S. Under MAD, the only possible 
U.S. nuclear response would be an all- 
out attack on Soviet cities. That would 
not only be inhumane but suicidal, be- 
cause Russia would retain enough mis- 
siles—particularly those aboard subma- 
rines, which are virtually invulnerable 
to attack—to obliterate U.S. population 
centers. Consequently, the President 
might decide to save American lives by 
not retaliating, in effect acquiescing to 
the aggression. 

More Buttons. To avoid that, 
Schlesinger said, the President had to 
be allowed to respond in kind—for ex- 
ample, to destroy the submarine base at 
Murmansk in exchange for a hypothet- 
ical initial Russian obliteration of the 
U.S. base at Groton, Conn. Says Schles- 
inger: “We cannot allow the Soviets uni- 
laterally to obtain a counterforce option 
that we ourselves lack. We must have a 
symmetrical balancing of the strategic 
forces on both sides.” 

The new strategy constitutes mul- 
tiplying the number of buttons available 
to be pushed in a crisis, to provide 
more varieties of retaliation. As Schles- 
inger noted, “Most of the military ob- 
jectives are already targeted.” What 
Pentagon strategists are trying to do is 
war-game every limited attack the So- 
viets could make and program an ap- 
propriate, specific, equivalent American 
response to it. Declares Schlesinger: “We 
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must maintain a military balance that 
offers no temptation to anybody.” And, 
he might have added, that encourages 
Moscow to continue along the détente 
road with the U.S. 

To critics, the counterforce strategy 
constitutes a dangerous escalation, since 
it changes the rules of the nuclear game: 
by making nuclear war more flexible, it 
becomes more thinkable, perhaps more 
tolerable, and therefore more possible. 
They also think it an expensive esca- 
lation, believing that it will inevitably 
require more accurate missiles and 
perhaps even bigger ones. Declares Co- 
lumbia Professor Emile Benoit, an ex- 
pert on the economics of defense: “We 
don’t know how much we will spend, 
and we may be even less secure in the 
end.” Indeed, the 1975 budget request 
includes about $10 million for a Com- 
mand Data Buffer System that would 
allow the U.S. to switch a missile to a 
new target in 20 minutes. The process, 
which requires programming each mis- 
sile’s computers, now takes up to 36 
hours. 

Further, Benoit believes that coun- 
terforce could lead to irresistible pres- 
sure for the U.S. and U.S.S.R. to build 
more missile defense systems. Under 
SALT I, both nations are restricted to to- 
ken defensive systems of two antibal- 
listic missile sites each. Some critics 
warn that the Russians may look on 
counterforce not as a defensive measure 
but as an offensive one, enabling the U.S. 
to launch a limited first strike. 

But Schlesinger argues convincingly 
that a first strike by either country is im- 
possible until it finds a way to destroy 
the other's missile-firing submarines. 
Both fleets are expected to be virtually 
invulnerable for the foreseeable future, 
despite vast amounts of money being 


spent on research into antisubmarine 
warfare (a total of $2.5 billion a year by 
the U.S. Navy alone). Indeed, counter- 
force looks less like a fundamental 
change in American nuclear strategy 
than a forceful way of telling the So- 
viets that the US. is willing to continue 
the arms race if agreement on limiting 
nuclear weapons is not reached at SALT 
II. In the blunt words of a Schlesinger 
adviser on nuclear strategy, M.I.T. Pro- 
fessor William W. Kaufmann: “We will 
match them.” 

Vulnerable Forces. Nonetheless, 
Christoph Bertram, assistant director of 
the highly respected Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies in London, predicts that if 
the current Soviet technical develop- 
ment continues and no defense is found, 
“all U.S. land-based missile forces would 
be highly vulnerable by the end of the 
decade.” One alternative would be to 
abandon land-based missile systems al- 
together—a step that has been suggest- 
ed by both the Federation of American 
Scientists and analysts at the Brookings 
Institution. The idea is also supported 
by Fred C. Iklé, the chief of the U.S 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy. Such a change would save billions 
of dollars and still leave the US. its 
missile-firing submarines and nuclear 
bombers. But Pentagon strategists point 
out that bombers can be shot down and 
that eventually submarines may also be- 
come vulnerable. They prefer to com- 
plicate the Russians’ offensive problems 
by relying on the present triad nuclear 
force. 

Pentagon planners’ concerns about 
the changing nuclear balance of power 
are equaled by their worries about what 
is happening to the balance of nonnu- 
clear military power. There too Russia 
has been dramatically expanding its 
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forces and modernizing its equipment in 
recent years. 

Until the mid-1950s, Russia main- 
tained only a coastal-defense fleet. Since 
then, it has rapidly expanded its fleet, 
outbuilding the U.S. in naval vessels by 
a ratio of 8 to 1, and the Russian fleet 
of 221 major surface combat ships to- 
day sails all oceans of the world. For 
the most part, Russian vessels are 
younger than American ships (an av- 
erage of about eight years vy. about 18 
years), and the Soviet guided-missile 
cruisers of the Kresta /]-class pack more 
punch than anything comparable in size 
in the USS. fleet. Norman Polmar, U.S 
editor of Jane's Fighting Ships, estimates 
that the Soviets lead the world in anti- 
ship missiles, introduction of new tech- 
nologies to warships and numbers of at- 
tack submarines. Last year the Russians 
launched their first aircraft carrier. At 
45,000 tons, it is about half as large as 
the big U.S. carriers like the nuclear- 
propelled Nimitz. It will be able to 
bring helicopters and vertical-takeoff 
and -landing aircraft to the scene of a 
battle but lacks the catapult needed to 
launch fixed-wing fighters or bombers 

Steady Improvements. Mean- 
while, the U.S. has trimmed its active 
fleet to 174 major surface combat ships 
Nonetheless, Polmar believes that the 
U.S. Navy still leads the Soviets in a 
number of critical areas. Among them 
carrier aviation (1,120 fighters and 
bombers aboard 14 attack carriers), nu- 
clear-propelled surface ships and the 
ability to refuel and resupply ships at 
sea. This last capability permits the U.S. 
to keep a ship at sea for a longer period 
of time than the Russians, though Pol- 
mar expects the Soviets to catch up with- 
in a year or two. 

In tactical aircraft, the U.S. still out- 
classes the Russians in performance, 
though not in numbers; however, the So- 
viets have made steady improvements 
According to Admiral Moorer, they pro- 
duced about eight new fighters in the 
1960s, a decade in which the U.S. turned 
out only one—the problem-ridden 
F-111. Now the US. is developing two 
new fighters, the F-15 for the Air Force 
and the F-14 Tomcat for the Navy. The 
Tomcat is equipped to carry the Phoe- 
nix missile, which is capable of knock- 
ing out the Soviets’ newest interceptor, 
the MIG-25, but costs $23.3 million 
—more than twice the original estimat- 
ed price. The Soviet Union has the edge 
in antiaircraft missiles. Its air defenses 
boast some 10,000 launchers, including 
the deadly SA-6, which knocked down 
US.-built jets with devastating accuracy 
during the Middle East war 

On the ground, the balance of forc- 
es can be seen most graphically in Eu- 
rope. which Pentagon planners still re- 
gard as the most likely place for a 
conventional war between the U.S. and 
Russia. When Nixon took office in 
1969, U.S. forces were geared to what de- 
fense planners termed the “2%-war con- 
cept.” It meant that in theory the U.S. 
was prepared to fight three wars at the 


same time—one in Europe, 
another in Asia and a “brush- 
fire’ war somewhere else 
Since the U.S. withdrew its 
forces from Viet Nam, how- 
ever, the strategic premise 
has been changed to 14 wars. 
with the main event envis- 
aged in Europe. 

From the Baltic to the 
Bohemian Forest, some 750,- 
000 NATO troops (190,000 of 
them supplied by the USS. 
forces in West Germany) 
face approximately 850,000 
troops from the Warsaw Pact 
nations, though not all are of 
top quality. The Communists 
hold an even greater superi- 
ority in tactical aircraft 
(4,300 vy. 1,890) and in tanks 
(about 19,000 v. 6,500), De- 
spite the antitank missiles the 
Arabs and Israelis used so ef- 
fectively against each other 
last year, military planners still consid- 
er the tank the key weapon in ground 
combat. The Soviets have both a new 
medium tank (the T-62) and a new light 
tank in production and are testing still 
another new medium tank. Nonetheless, 
as Schlesinger points out, the U.S. and 
its 13 NATO allies have “other compen- 
sating advantages.” The most potent is 
a 7,000-to-3,500 edge in small, tactical 
nuclear warheads, which can be lofted 
at the enemy forces by artillery or short- 
range rockets in case of attack 

Mutual Reductions. Many people 
would like to withdraw U.S. forces from 
Europe, but Schlesinger agrees with the 
Administration position that such a 
move would be disastrous 
without equivalent pullbacks 
by Russia. He views NATO as 
“the spine and adhesive” that 
holds off Soviet political pres- 
sure and the threat of “Fin- 
landization” of Europe. For 
three months, the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countries have 
been conducting mutual force 
reductions talks in Vienna, 
and the Administration re- 
gards keeping American sol- 
diers in Europe as a bargain- 
ing chip that will force Soviet 
concessions. Says Schlesin- 
ger: “It would be foolhardy 
indeed not to give this pro- 
cess a chance to work itself 
out.” So far, however, there 
has been no visible progress 
at the talks. The chief diffi- 
culty seems to be finding a 
way to compensate for the 
fact that the U.S. would have 
to withdraw troops across the 
Atlantic, the Russians only to 
their borders near by. 

Apart from meeting the 
Soviet challenge in Europe 
and elsewhere, Schlesinger 
must contend with the mo- 
rale problems left over from 
Viet Nam, the nation’s long- 
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U.S, SOLDIERS ON THE FIRING RANGE 
Too many noncombatants. 


est and most unpopular war. Some top- 
ranking officers are still bitter that the 
politicians interfered with their conduct 
of the war. Their resentment contributes 
to a crisis of the military spirit that in- 
fects all ranks and may well be more dif- 
ficult to handle than the manifold prob- 
lems of race, drugs and discipline 

There has been no decline in ap- 
plications to the military academies, but 
officers like Lieut. General Albert P 
Clark, superintendent of the Air Force 
Academy, find “that Viet Nam has 
made things more difficult. The military 
image has been tarnished to the point 
where it is more difficult to make a man 
proud of the uniform.” Explains one in- 


RUSSIAN SOLDIERS ON EXERCISE FIELD 
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structor at the academy: “When we 
signed up to go to military school, they 
gave us parties. When these guys go 
home on leave, their girl friends won't 
let them wear their uniforms.” 

Some officers think that the situa- 
tion is improving, and that pride in the 
military is growing again, among enlist- 
ed men as well as officers. Brigadier 
General Charles C. Rogers, commander 
of the VII Corps Artillery in Stuttgart, 
finds that “soldiers are beginning to 
wear their uniforms off duty again. Only 
a few do it, but that’s a step forward.” 
Moreover, he detects “an improvement 
in morale, military courtesy and read- 
iness to accept traditions. Soldiers still 
ask ‘Why?’ and need explanations, but 
they offer much less resistance.” 

A more pressing problem to Schles- 
inger is the efficient use of personnel. 





Arms race. 


Since 1968 U.S. forces have been cut 
from 3.5 million men and women to 2.2 
million (during the same period, Rus- 
sian forces grew from 3.2 million to 3.4 
million). But because of what the mil- 
itary calls “grade creep,” the U.S. Army 
today has one four-star general for ev- 
ery 20,000 men, compared with one for 
every 145,000 men during the Korean 
War. The other branches have similar- 
ly exaggerated ratios of officers to men. 
Moreover, only about 15% of service- 
men have combat jobs, a larger portion 
of personnel in noncombat jobs than 
ever before. Schlesinger calls it the 
“teeth-to-tail” problem. 

Last year Congress ordered the Pen- 
tagon to trim 43,000 men from the mil- 
itary; Schlesinger intends to cut 58,000 
by July. His budget for 1975 does add 
one new brigade to the Army but re- 
quires the 4,000-5,000 men to be drawn 
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from existing noncombat ranks. Schles- 
inger also is considering more base cut- 
backs. Last spring then-Secretary of De- 
fense Elliot Richardson announced that 
274 military installations in the U.S. 
would be closed, reduced or consolidated 
to save $350 million a year. Schlesinger 
has ordered the services to recommend 
this spring enough other bases that could 
possibly be closed to save an additional 
$500 million a year. 

Schlesinger must also devise a way 
to keep up the quality of the military's 
enlistees. In June 1973 the military draft 
ended, and the services began depending 
entirely on volunteers. Thanks to their 
more dramatic missions and weaponry, 
the Air Force and Navy have been able 
to meet their recruiting quotas. But the 
volunteer Army has not, and so far the 
quality of the volunteers leaves some- 
thing to be desired. High 
school graduates now make 
up only 54% of the Army’s 
ranks (and only 41% of the 
volunteers during the last 
three months of 1973), com- 
pared with 67% ten years 
ago. Blacks accounted for 
27% of the new recruits in the 
last eleven months of 1973; 
in 1970 only 13% of all Army 
men were black. 

Schlesinger says that the 
Pentagon “cannot guarantee 
the success of a volunteer 
Army” but will make every 
effort to make it work. As an 
inducement to volunteers, 
Congress has approved bo- 
nuses—$2,500 for a high 
school graduate enlisting for 
four years in a combat arm, 
$15,000 to a doctor who signs 
up—and has dramatically 
raised military pay. It now 
costs taxpayers $12,448 a 
year to maintain each person 
in uniform, compared with 
$3,443 in 1950. In all, the vol- 
unteer force has added $3.1 
billion a year to the Pentagon 
budget. Manpower now ac- 
counts for 56% of defense 
costs, compared with 43% ten years ago. 
Still, even skeptics like Chairman John 
Stennis of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee agree that the volunteer 
Army should have three years to prove 
itself before a decision is made about 
whether to resume the draft. 

Dwindling Reserves. Pentagon 
costs have also sharply escalated be- 
cause of the energy crisis. In 1973 the 
military spent $1.6 billion for fuel; next 
year it estimates the cost at $3.1 billion, 
despite a drop of about 17% in usage. 
The savings were accomplished by such 
measures as cutting the time spent by 
ships at sea by as much as 20% and mil- 
itary flying time by 18%. Schlesinger 
says that there has been “some degra- 
dation of readiness,” even though in the 
event of a war the military could com- 
mandeer fuel from civilians. Still, the 
cutoff of Middle East oil caused reserve 





stocks to dwindle to 15% of capacity (the 
actual figures are classified). The Pen- 
tagon expects the Arab oil embargo to 
end soon and military reserves to be 
back to normal by the end of June. 
Schlesinger argues that big as the 
proposed $85.8 billion budget for 1975 
sounds, it is really rather modest. Al- 
lowing for inflation, it is about $8.7 bil- 
lion less than was spent in 1964, before 
the big Viet Nam buildup began. The 
proposed 1975 outlays would consume 
5.9% of the U.S. gross national product 
—the same portion as last year but far 
less than the 8.3% of the G.N.P. spent 
on defense in 1964. Pentagon spending 
for 1975 also would amount to only 
27.2% of the planned federal budget for 
the year, down almost one percentage 
point from this year. In 1964 42¢ of ev- 
ery federal dollar went for defense. 
Sharp Attacks. Similar arguments, 
as well as an intense lobbying campaign 
that involved buttonholing about 70 Sen- 
ators, enabled Schlesinger to get the 
Pentagon’s 1974 procurement budget 
through Congress virtually unscathed. 
This year though, congressional critics 
will make a sharp attack on the coun- 
terforce nuclear strategy. Democratic 
Senator Harold Hughes of lowa com- 
plains: “Either the doctrine is nothing 
new or it is the opening gun in a new 
arms race leading to a first-strike ca- 
pability for the U.S. Schlesinger ruled 
out our seeking a first-strike force in his 
confirmation hearings. Is he now trying 
to reverse himself?” Warns Democratic 
Senator Thomas J. McIntyre of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development: “If Schlesin- 
ger is trying to pick a fight on first-strike 
capabilities, he’s going to get one.” 
Other than that debate, Schlesinger 
will probably encounter little opposition 
to his budget from Congress. Its mem- 
bers are too preoccupied by Watergate, 
too worried about an economic slow- 
down and too apprehensive about the 
Russian advances in rocketry to make 
much of a fight. Even Democratic Rep- 
resentative Patricia Schroeder of Colo- 
rado, who has been a consistent critic 
of Pentagon spending, predicts: “The 
budget will come barreling through.” 
Schlesinger sees no contradiction in 
the U.S.’s arming itself with new weap- 
ons at the same time that it seeks to dis- 
arm through agreement with Moscow. 
Russia, he says, “is still a totalitarian 
state” and must be dealt with “in a cau- 
tious process.” He further explains: “It 
is necessary for the U.S. to participate 
in the maintenance of a worldwide equi- 
librium of forces, and this requires the 
American people to do what to some 
seems to be inconsistent: to pursue 
détente—an alleviation of political ten- 
sions—and to maintain an adequate de- 
fense capability. We want to have a re- 
laxation of political relations with the 
Soviet Union, and at the same time our 
military posture must be sufficiently 
strong so that we maintain worldwide 
equilibrium of military forces.” 
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We have more coal than they have oil. 


Let's use it! 


America is self-sufficient in one 
fossil fuel source of energy: COAL. 
We're sitting on about half of the 
world's known supply — enough 
for over 500 years! 


It can be the major solution to 
our present energy problems. 


Coal can be used instead of oil 
or gas for the production of elec- 
tricity. 

Electricity, in turn, can be used 
for virtually all energy needs, ex- 
cept some forms of transportation. 


And when electricity is fully put 
to use, the staggering amounts of 
oil and gas saved can be diverted 
to other more critical uses. Such 
as transportation. 


To be sure, burning the coal at 
hand as well as extracting new 
coal as quickly as possible, is not 
without its problems. 


And when you start to tick off 
such things as labor stability, price 
controls, hopper cars, environ- 
mental resistance, new mine de- 


velopment and land reclamation, 
the problems seem formidable. 


But they are nothing that Amer- 
ican ingenuity cannot lick 


Coal—good old reliable coal — 
can help solve the energy crisis if 
America is determined to do so, 
and we have never known timidity 
to be our national characteristic. 


Let's start using that coal. Fully. 


Now. 


American Electric Power Company, Inc. 





INVESTIGATIONS 


Animals in the Forest 


The outcome of the Watergate in- 
vestigation may hinge to a considerable 
degree on the tangled White House 
tapes. Last week the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency admitted that it had de- 
stroyed several other tapes that were re- 
corded at the agency’s Langley, Va., 
headquarters and could have had a di- 
rect bearing on the case 

Two weeks ago, Senator Howard 
Baker of Tennessee, Republican vice 
chairman of the Ervin committee, 
learned that the CIA’s offices until 
recently were equipped with a tape- 
recording system similar to the 
one that was in the White House 
until last summer. Since there 
were known to have been meet- 
ings or telephone calls between 
the White House “plumbers” and 
CIA personnel, it occurred to Bak- 
er that he might be able to get 
tape recordings of these conver- 
sations from the agency’s files. 
When he asked about the tapes, 
however, he was told that they had 
all been destroyed on Jan. 18, 
1973. That was exactly one day 
after the CIA had received a letter 
from Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield requesting that 
all evidence relevant to the 
Watergate investigation be 
safeguarded 

CIA Director William Colby, 
who has been on the job only since 
last September, says that the tapes 
may have been destroyed inadver- 
tently, but he has promised to co- 
operate fully with Baker in an in- 
vestigation. For a start, Baker has 
requested a report on why the ma- 
terial was destroyed after Mans- 
field’s letter arrived, and a recon- 
struction, if possible, of the 
contents of the tapes 

Says Baker of the episode: “It's 
possible, of course, that the Mansfield 
letter was somehow lost in channels be- 
fore the destruction occurred. But when 
you recall all the talk of CIA involve- 
ment and the President's own state- 
ments about the possibility that the CIA 
might be compromised, and then when 
you hear that the CIA had original doc- 
umentary evidence and ‘routinely’ de- 
stroyed it—well, it seems to me at best 
to be questionable judgment.” 

Subtle Motives. Baker learned 
about the CIA tapes while conducting his 
own private investigation of the nation- 
al security aspects of the Watergate af- 
fair—everything from the Pentagon pa- 
pers case, which led to the formation of 
the plumbers’ unit in June 1971, to the 
Pentagon’s spying on the National Se- 
curity Council, which first came to light 
last month (TIME, Jan. 28) 

Some Democratic observers in 
Washington openly question the Sena- 
tor’s motives in pursuing his private in- 
vestigation. They speculate that he may 
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be making a subtle effort to rescue the 
Administration, perhaps by announcing 
on the eve of an impeachment vote in 
the House that the President had been 
right, and that grave matters of nation- 
al security were, after all, inextricably 
intertwined with the Watergate affair. 
Baker maintains that he is simply try- 
ing to get to the bottom of the Pres- 
ident’s repeated assertions that the 
White House was anxious to limit the 
Watergate inquiry not to cover up 
wrongdoing within the Nixon Admin- 
istration but to prevent probers from 
compromising the nation’s security. 
“There are animals crashing around in 
the forest,” says Baker. “I can hear 


them, but I can't see them.” 
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GOVERNOR ROBERT DOCKING 


POLITICS 


The Kansas Kickbacks 


He seemed so sincere that in a state 
poll taken last May, his fellow Kansans 
rated him the most trustworthy public 
figure—just ahead of Walter Cronkite 
With that kind of image, Democrat Rob- 
ert Docking, 48, was elected to an un- 
precedented four straight terms as Gov- 
ernor in a traditionally Republican 
state. A shrewd yet kindly-looking man 
with warm brown eyes, Bob Docking 
was such a formidable vote getter that 
for a time he was unable to decide 
whether to try for a fifth term this fall 
or run for the Senate against Incumbent 
Robert Dole, who had the bad luck to 
be the Republican national chairman 
when Watergate broke 

Last week Docking’s once-promis- 
ing future was clouded by a series of in- 
dictments handed down by a Shawnee 
County grand jury under the direction 
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of State Attorney General Vern Miller, 
a Democrat himself. The indictments 
charged that Richard L. Malloy, Dock- 
ing’s former appointments secretary, 
and George R. (Dick) Docking, the Gov- 
ernor’s brother and a prominent Kan- 
sas City attorney, had participated in a 
1972 kickback deal. The architectural 
firm of Marshall & Brown-Sidorowicz 
was said to have received a fat $500,000 
contract in return for handing over $30,- 
000 to help cover Docking’s television 
advertising expenses during his 1972 
campaign. 

The Governor immediately pro- 
fessed that he knew nothing about the 
incident. In terms unfortunately remi- 
niscent of those used by another poli- 
tician under fire, he claimed that he had 
been too busy running the state to both- 
er with such trivial matters as raising 
campaign funds. 

Before deciding whether to run for 
any Office next fall, Docking is planning 
to study the polls closely during the 
weeks ahead. The first quick survey was 
favorable: 81% of those polled for wiBw 
radio and TV said that they had not 
changed their minds about the man who 
could put Walter Cronkite in the shade 
when it came to projecting a sense of 
honesty. 


JUSTICE 
Hughes Off the Hook 


In a Reno courtroom last week, 
U.S. District Court Judge Bruce R 
Thompson left absolutely no doubt 
about his low opinion of the Govern- 
ment’s case. “The worst criminal 
pleading I've ever encountered,” he 
snapped. With that, Thompson dis- 
missed charges of stock manipulation, 
conspiracy, wire fraud and other of- 
fenses brought against Billionaire How- 
ard Hughes and four co-defendants for 
their part in a successful effort from 
June 1968 to April 1970 to acquire the 
foundering Air West airline (now 
Hughes Air West). Thompson, regarded 
as a tough but fair-minded judge, found 
no clear criminal activity in the in- 
dictment and agreed with defense at- 
torneys that the charges were ineptly 
drawn. Said the exasperated judge: “It 
would be a perversion of justice to re- 
quire any defendant to go to trial under 
this particular indictment.” 

Deeply embarrassed, federal prose- 
cutors confessed that the indictment had 
been hastily drafted; because of the 
case’s complexity, the feds finished pre- 
paring their charges only four days be- 
fore the statute of limitations was due 
to run out. The prosecutors vowed to re- 
draw and resubmit the charges in as lit- 
Ue as three weeks, though they have six 
months. “The matter is going back to 
the grand jury because we feel we have 
a case,” said U.S. Attorney V. De Voe 
Heaton. Added another federal prose- 
cutor: “This thing isn’t dead yet, not by 
a long shot.” 
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SHORTAGES 


Oil Easier, Gas Tighter 


At long last, some of the nation’s en- 
ergy problems showed some improve- 
ment—but others were getting worse 
Although lines of motorists at service 
stations in parts of the U.S. provided 
highly visible evidence of a deepening 
shortage of gasoline last week, the more 
serious scarcity of home-heating fuel ap- 
peared to be ended, at least for the time 
being. An unusually warm winter, com- 
bined with dedicated conservation by 
Americans, has cut demand for heating 
fuel by about 11% below previous fore- 
casts. Heating-fuel storage tanks are 
brimming over, even in the Northeast, 
which has been the most severely af- 
flicted region. Best of all, the first signs 
appeared that the Arab oil embargo on 
the U.S. might be lifted. 

Ripple Effect. Since the Arabs de- 
cided last month to sell France, Britain 
and Belgium all the oil they need, sup- 
plies in Europe have increased and 
prices for heating oil have declined 
sharply. In a ripple effect, U.S. heating- 
oil prices by mid-February may go down 
a penny or more per gallon. 

The improved outlook prodded the 
Senate to scuttle temporarily the Emer- 
gency Energy Act, which would have 
given President Nixon authority to 
ration gasoline. An odd political alli- 
ance—Democratic liberals, Republican 
conservatives and ardent environmen- 
talists—voted decisively to send the bill 
back to a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee. This week the conference com- 
mittee will consider several possible 
revisions to the bill, including the sub- 
stitution of a plan to roll back some do- 
mestic oil prices for its controver- 
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sial provision to curb windfall profits. 

That provision was opposed not only 
by oil-state Senators like Louisiana's 
Russell Long but also by many liberals 
who considered the plan unworkable. 
The environmentalists, led by Wiscon- 
sin Democrat Gaylord Nelson, were 
aghast at another provision that would 
have delayed until 1979 the imposition 
of “clean air” standards for factories and 
power plants that are shifting from oil to 
coal. All sides felt freer to drop or at least 
delay the bill because of the easing of oil 
supplies. Said Nelson: “We are not in an 
emergency situation right now.” 

This could lead some Americans to 
believe that the energy crisis is over, 
which it most assuredly is not. One 
symptom: layoffs resulting from the cri- 
sis are spreading. In January the nation’s 
unemployment rate rose from 4.8% to 
5.2%. The Bureau of Labor Statistics at- 
tributed a “substantial” proportion of 
new joblessness to shortages of fuel and 
power. More ominously, Federal Energy 
Chief William Simon warned last week 
that the home-heating-oil situation is 
still “critical,” although stocks stand at 
185 million bbl., v. 137 million bbl. at 
the same time last year, when stocks 
were abnormally low. The big danger: 
a sudden cold snap could quickly de- 
plete inventories. 

Because U.S. refiners are cranking 
out maximum amounts of home-heating 
fuel, production of gasoline has lagged 
US. refineries are designed so that when 
the output of one product rises, that of 
the other declines. The gasoline short- 
age is severe, and it could get worse, par- 
ticularly along the Eastern seaboard 


from Maine to Maryland and in Ari- 
zona, Oregon and Hawaii. The Aloha 
State imposed a mandatory rationing 
plan last week. Drivers whose license 
plates end in even numbers will be able 
to buy gasoline only on even-numbered 
dates, and drivers with odd numbers on 
odd dates. Gasoline is also becoming 
more expensive. Major-brand gasoline 
is now selling in big cities for an av- 
erage of 45.9¢, compared with 40.4¢ last 
November. 

Penny Boost. Simon is considering 
several methods of encouraging refiners 
to increase gasoline output. One way 
would be simply to order them to crank 
oul more gasoline and cut back on pro- 
duction of distillates like heating oil and 
diesel fuel, but the Federal Energy Of- 
fice’s authority to do that is unclear. A 
more likely method would be to allow a 
penny per gallon increase in the price 
of gasoline while subtracting the same 
amount from distillate prices—the re- 
verse of what the Government did last 
year to boost fuel-oil production. A third 
method would be to do nothing. Refin- 
ers usually switch from distillates to gas- 
oline in the late winter to build up in- 
ventories for the summer driving season 

Despite President Nixon's vehe- 
ment philosophical opposition to ration- 
ing, the FEO is also preparing for just 
such a program. It will be ready in ear- 
ly March, but could not go into effect 
until Congress gives the Administration 
the necessary legal authority. Last week 
Simon’s deputy John C. Sawhill dis- 
played the first of 2.9 billion ration cou- 
pons that rolled off the presses at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The 
black and white coupons bear a like- 
ness of George Washington and look a 
bit like miniature dollar bills. 

Whether the coupons will ever be 
used depends largely on when the Ar- 
abs lift the embargo and whether they 
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also increase production. In his State of 
the Union speech the President declared 
that he had been “assured through my 
personal contacts with friendly leaders 
in the Middle Eastern area that an ur- 
gent meeting will be called in the im- 
mediate future to discuss the lifting of 
the oil embargo.” Before he spoke, Nix- 
on’s remarks were reviewed by Saudi 
Arabia’s King Faisal and Egypt's Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat, the two most influ- 
ential Arab leaders. Both informed the 
President that they would press for a 
quick end to the embargo at the next 
Arab oil ministers meeting, scheduled 
for Feb. 14 in Tripoli, But a lifting of 
the boycott will be strongly opposed by 
Libya, Iraq and Kuwait. The main prob- 
lem is that the disengagement of Israeli 
and Egyptian forces along the Suez front 
falls far short of fulfilling the conditions 
laid down by the Arabs on Dec. 8. They 
then declared that oil shipments to the 
U.S. would not resume until the Israelis 
agreed to pull back to their 1967 bor- 
ders on a clear timetable guaranteed by 
the US. 

Plan for Sharing. A different split 
threatens the outcome of a meeting of 
oil-consuming nations that Nixon will 
convene in Washington on Feb. 11. The 
purpose is to formulate a plan for shar- 
ing scarce energy supplies among na- 
tions. That may well be impossible be- 
cause Japan and several European 
nations, including Britain and France, 
are scrambling to ensure their own sup- 
plies of oil with no thought of other coun- 
tries’ problems. France hopes to sign an 
agreement with Saudi Arabia under 
which the French will receive 5.6 bil- 
lion bbl. of oil over the next two dec- 
ades in exchange for French products. 
In Japan, the government extended a 
royal welcome to two barnstorming 
Arab oil ministers, Saudi Arabia's Sheik 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani and Algeria's Be- 
laid Abdessalam. They were granted an 
unusual 30-minute audience with Em- 
peror Hirohito. Like a king granting 
gifts to supplicants, Yamani declared 
that “Japan is in the No. | position both 
to help us and to be the recipient of Sau- 
di Arabian oil on a long term basis.” 
Minister of International Trade and In- 
dustry Yasuhiro Nakasone, on a recent 
Middle East swing, closed deals that 
could give $1.5 billion in Japanese cred- 
its to Arab states in exchange for guar- 
anteed oil shipments. 

The Arabs are encouraging these bi- 
lateral pacts because they want to take 
advantage of international disarray 
while they can. Since the production cut- 
backs began in October, other countries 
have stepped up their output. Indone- 
sia’s daily production has gone from 1.3 
million bbl. in September to 1.4 million 
bbl.; Nigeria’s from 2.1 million bbl. to 
2.2 million bbl.; Iran’s from 5.8 million 
bbl. to 6 million bbl. If these and other 
production increases continue and de- 
mand remains checked, a return to pre- 
boycott levels of production by the Arab 
states could lead to a temporary world 
oversupply of oil—and falling prices 
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PROTEST 


Highways of Violence 


Shootings, beatings and other vio- 
lence flared along major highways last 
week as independent truck owners 
sought to tie up the nation’s road trans- 
port to protest the rising price and scar- 
city of diesel fuel. Rejecting an Admin- 
istration offer aimed at satisfying their 
complaints, the loosely organized inde- 
pendents called a nationwide strike that 
has disrupted shipments of steel and oth- 
er materials and threatens some cities 
with food shortages. 

The 100,000 independents, who are 
self-employed and use their own rigs to 
haul goods for trucking companies on a 
contract basis, can average $20,000 a 
year in normal times. They argue that 
the shortage of fuel and the rise in prices 
from around 27¢ per gal. in September 
to 45¢ at present is paring their income 
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pendent organizations as the Fraternal 
Association of Steel Haulers and the 
Council of Independent Truckers, who 
thumbed down the proposal. One stick- 
ing point: freight rates of about one-third 
of the striking independents—those who 
haul perishables like farm produce and 
cattlke—are not regulated by the icc. Un- 
der the Government proposal, these 
drivers would have to rely on the good 
faith of the wholesalers they contract 
with to pay higher rates voluntarily. 

The Teamsters Union, which rep- 
resents about 450,000 long-haul drivers, 
including independents and those em- 
ployed by trucking firms, has stood aloof 
from the strike, and President Frank 
Fitzsimmons has cautioned against 
“taking matters into your own hands.” 
To impose their will, the more militant 
independents have been terrorizing 
drivers who continue to work and re- 
fuse to join in the strike. 

One driver, Ronald Engst, 33, was 
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by one-third or more. They complain 
that fuel-short stations often limit them 
to 25 or even ten gallons at a time. That 
has forced them to lose time and mon- 
ey chasing from truck stop to truck stop 
to keep their rigs running. About half 
of the nation’s food is shipped in trucks, 
and the potential for disruption in a full- 
scale walkout is enormous. 

To head off the strike, W.J. Usery 
Jr., director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, promised last 
week that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would permit the indepen- 
dents to pass through to the trucking 
companies the cost of fuel-price increas- 
es in the form of higher freight rates 
Usery also agreed to set up a special al- 
location plan for truck-fueling stations, 
ensuring that they will get 10% more 
than they sold in 1972. That was not 
good enough for leaders of such inde- 


killed when a rock was thrown through 
his windshield and his truck crashed 
outside Allentown, Pa. In Ohio, author- 
ities reported water streaming from the 
radiators of at least ten rigs, which had 
been punctured by gunfire; one driver 
was shot in the shoulder and hospital- 
ized. In New Jersey, independents pick- 
eted gasoline terminals owned by Hess, 
Amoco and Chevron, trying to prevent 
shipments to service stations. State po- 
lice escorted trucks through strife-torn 
areas outside Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Ak- 
ron, Youngstown and Warren, Ohio. At 
week’s end Pennsylvania Lieutenant 
Governor Ernest P. Kline called out the 
National Guard to prevent further 
violence. 

In addition to food, independents 
haul much of the nation’s steel and oth- 
er raw materials, and the impact of the 
strike is already being felt. Major citrus 
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and produce growers are unable to ship 
their crops North. As a result, the price 
of oranges, strawberries and other per- 
ishables will rise. Because of material 
shortages, Armco Steel Corp. closed its 
Columbus plant indefinitely, throwing 
565 people out of work. Republic Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and US. 
Steel may close their plants in Youngs- 
town. Strike leaders predict that unless 
the Government offers them a more sat- 
isfactory deal, food shortages will begin 
to crop up early this week in major cit- 
ies in the East and Midwest. 


PROMOTION 


Oil’s New Sell 


Among the notable effects of the en- 
ergy shortage is a radical change in oil- 
company advertising. Surprising as it 
may appear to readers and TV viewers 
who see a sudden gush of oil ads, few 
major oil firms have increased their ad- 
vertising much, and many have cut 
back. But the ads that do run are not 
aimed at selling gasoline; they tend to 
be institutional ads that seek to explain 
the energy crisis and the companies’ 
high profits. Says Paul Haynie, a Need- 
ham, Harper & Steers executive who 
handles advertising for Atlantic Rich- 
field: “It didn’t make sense to promote 
traffic into Arco stations when there 
wouldn't be enough gas to go around.” 

At first, the new ads were mostly 
treatises on the origins of the shortage 
or exhortations to conserve energy. 
Amoco, which last April dropped a 
$1 million product campaign aimed at 
luring vacationers into the company’s 
gas stations, now runs print and TV 
“progress reports” on subjects such as 
“America’s great natural-resources ap- 
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petite.” With cameras, Atlantic Rich- 
field followed two overweight men 
around while they attempted to live 
without their cars. Each of them lost 35 
pounds in three months of walking and 
watching their diets. Arco commercials 
now advise weight watchers: “Leave 
your car in the garage.” 

Harder Line. Lately the companies 
have been taking a harder line against 
criticism. Last month Texaco headlined 
full-page newspaper ads: “We're not 
holding back anything.” The ad said 
that Texaco was supplying comprehen- 
sive statistics to federal officials that 
proved there was a genuine shortage of 
fuel. Mobil warned in newspapers: 
“Don’t read these ads if you've made 
up your mind about oil profits.” Justi- 
fying the corporation's 47% earnings in- 
crease in 1973, the ad said: “A compa- 
ny cannot continue for many years to 
make new investments unless it earns a 
satisfactory rate of return.” 

Many companies are spending less 
on energy-crisis ads than they did on 
their old product pitches. Oil firms tend 
to guard their advertising figures jealous- 
ly. But Standard of California cut its ad- 
vertising budget by 70% last year; Atlan- 
tic Richfield’s 1974 ad budget is 40% 
lower than last year’s. Standard of Indi- 
ana executives predict that in 1974 their 
advertising outlay will be less than half 
the $28 million it was in 1970. One of the 
few firms that plan to advertise more is 
Exxon, which anticipates a “substantial 
increase” over last year’s expenditure. 

Are the ads successful? According 
to a survey by the D’Arcy-MacManus 
& Masius advertising agency, Amoco’s 
“Dial Down” campaign, which urges 
householders to lower their thermostats, 
was considered “believable” by 95% of 
those who saw it; 68% of those surveyed 
thought that Amoco was “sincerely con- 
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cerned in helping solve the shortage.” 
On the other hand, three U.S. Senators 
and three Congressmen have petitioned 
the Federal Trade Commission to de- 
mand substantiation for such statements 
as Shell’s claims that it has a solution to 
oil spills with its “oil herder,” a chem- 
ical pollution fighter, and that its off- 
shore drilling platforms in the Gulf of 
Mexico are enhancing the environment 
for marine life. Within a few weeks, the 
FTC may ask the companies for data to 
back their claims. If the commission 
deems any ads misleading, it may de- 
mand that the companies run corrective 
ads. In that case, there could be a legal 
battle. The FTC has jurisdiction over 
product ads, but institutional ads may 
well be covered by the free-speech pro- 
visions of the First Amendment. 

At their best, the institutional ads 
are truthful and informative. One ex- 
ample: Exxon’s recent explanations of 
how it will spend $16 billion on expan- 
sion and exploration over the next four 
years. Other ads are heavyhanded, self- 
serving and sprinkled with half truths. 
Asks one Mobil ad: “Are oil profits big? 
Right. Big enough? Wrong. So says the 
Chase Manhattan Bank.” That is like 
asking American Motors whether small 
cars have a future. A Gulf ad correctly 
states that the energy crisis is partly a re- 
sult of Government regulations that kept 
oil and gasoline prices so low that they 
encouraged overconsumption; the ad 
naturally does not mention that the oil 
industry's advertising, which for years 
exhorted customers to consume ever 
greater quantities of its products, is also 
partly to blame. 


SUPPLY 
Canada’s East-West Split 


Historic economic tensions not un- 
like those that long separated the rural 
South from the urban North in the U.S. 
continue to trouble Canada, dividing its 
industrial East from the agricultural and 
mineral-rich West. The energy crisis has 
catalyzed these problems, threatening a 
constitutional conflict. 

The British North America Act, 
Canada’s constitution, allows provinces 
to retain control of their natural resourc- 
es. People in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
commonly believe that they, not the fed- 
eral government, should choose the mar- 
kets and collect the taxes on oil pumped 
from the vast reserves within their bor- 
ders. Easterners and Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau’s government maintain 
that the oil is a national treasure and 
that its sale abroad should be controlled 
and taxed by the federal government. 
The US. is the third party with an in- 
terest in the dispute; last year an av- 
erage 1.2 million bbl. of oil per day, 
around 7% of U.S. consumption, flowed 
through pipelines from the Canadian 
West to the U.S. Midwest. 

Billions in tax revenues are at stake. 
After oil prices started leaping on the 
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PRIME MINISTER PIERRE TRUDEAU 
Who collects the taxes? 


world market, Canada began increasing 
its own take on exports. In October it 
slapped on its first oil export tax—40¢ 
per bbl.—and by last week this levy had 
been stepped up to $6.40 per bbl.; the re- 
sult is a current export price of $10.50 
per bbl. While the Canadians are fight- 
ing over whether the provinces or the 
federal government should get the bulk 
of these taxes, the US. is arguing that 
the levies should be lowered 

Cheaper by Sea. The longer-term 
and more important issue is not who gets 
the taxes but who gets the oil. Because 
a pipeline from western Canada feeds 
the U.S. but no pipelines directly serve 
eastern Canada, it has been cheaper for 
the East to import oil by sea from Ven- 
ezuela and the Middle East than over- 
land from the West. But rising import 
costs are making western oil economical 
in the East, and by the end of 1975, a 
pipeline extension will supply the East 
directly. When it opens up, western lead- 
ers would like to continue selling to the 
US., if only because it would provide a 
guaranteed source of export-tax reve- 
nue. Easterners want most of the fuel 
for their own industries and homes, and 
of course they would not have to pay ex- 
port taxes 

The opposing views clashed head- 
on late last month at a nationally tele- 
vised conference of Trudeau and pro- 
vincial premiers in Ottawa. Both sides 
voiced strong arguments. For its part, 
eastern Canada is suffering from short- 
ages and high prices. A gallon of reg- 
ular gasoline costs 69¢ in Montreal, com- 
pared with only 47¢ in much of the West 
A temporary compromise on oil export 
taxes was hammered out at the Ottawa 
meeting. Half of the tax revenues will 
go to the oil-exporting provinces and 
half to the federal government, which 
will use its share to subsidize lower gas 
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prices in the East. But that agreement 
will run only until April, by which time 
either a new deal will have to be worked 
out, or the squabbling will start again. 

The outlook for the U.S. is even less 
promising. Last week a Canadian del- 
egation led by Energy Minister Donald 
Macdonald went to Washington to con- 
fer with Energy Chief William Simon 
and other US. officials. Canada is the 
only Western nation that pumps more 
oil than it consumes, but the Canadians 
told their American counterparts that 
Canada will soon be burning all the oil 
that it can produce. In the meantime, 
there is little chance that the export tax 
will be significantly reduced 


FUELS 
Oil and Water Alchemy 


Eric Cottell, a British-born inventor, 
does not change base metals into gold, 
but he does mix oil and water—and 
these days that may be the most wel- 
come alchemy of all. Cottell claims that 
in a furnace a blend of three parts oil 
and one part water burns so much more 
cleanly and efficiently than ordinary oil 
that it can cut fuel consumption by at 
least 20% while producing almost no 
soot or ash. He also claims that road 
tests show that a car can run on 18% 
water and 82% gasoline, with such a low 
output of pollutants that the engine does 
not need the mileage-robbing emission- 
control devices required on new cars 
Similar results are reported by Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Professor Walter Ew- 
bank, who is testing a gasoline blend 
containing 13% water on some Postal 
Service trucks 

Cottell’s process is being used ex- 
perimentally in the boiler rooms of a 
grade school and Adelphi University, 
both on Long Island. Based on favor- 
able early results at the grade school, 
Francis Cashin, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Environment of 
the New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, recommended that 
Adelphi try the process. The university 
is devising a series of tests, and Cashin 
expects the boilers’ efficiency (the 
amount of energy that they can draw 
from a given amount of fuel) to rise sig- 
nificantly. This month the government 
of Nassau County, N.Y., plans to begin 
burning oil and water in the boilers of 
the county executive center 

Cottell, 50, took out his first major 
patent 22 years ago on a device to break 
down and emulsify heavy liquids. His 
process is still widely used to prepare 
Worcestershire sauce, ketchup, cosmet- 
ics and paint. Five years ago he set out to 
design a more advanced machine, which 
would have enough force to rip apart sin- 
gle-cell organisms, releasing their pro- 
tein to provide a cheap and plentiful 
food supplement. He built the Cottell 
Ultrasonic Reactor, which is hardly 
larger than a long loaf of bread and re- 
sembles an electric drill. The reactor isa 
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mechanical torture chamber in which 
liquids and semiliquids are broken down 
under pressures of | million Ibs. per sq 
in. This force is built up by a titanium 
piston that plunges back and forth with- 
in the chamber at the rate of 20,000 
times each second. Cottell reasoned that 
so powerful a tool could be used to emul- 
sify materials that had been too tough to 
be broken down by his earlier invention 
Among them were oil and water. 

Surprise Bonus. On the long-ac- 
cepted principle that minute particles of 
water improve combustion, Cottell be- 
gan experimenting with mixtures of oil 
and water. He broke them down in his 
reactor, and the tiny droplets of oil ab- 
sorbed and encapsulated much tinier 
droplets of water. The emulsion burned 
so cleanly in his home furnace that, af- 
ter months of testing, the fire had even 
oxidized away caked-on soot from the 
inner surfaces of the pipes. As a sur- 
prise bonus, says Cottell, the old fur- 
nace’s fuel consumption fell by 25%. 

How does this phenomenon work? 
Nobody is fully certain, but Cottell 
knows that when the emulsion prepared 
in his reactor is pumped into a furnace, 
the water droplets explode into super- 
heated steam, shattering the oil drop- 
lets and exposing a maximum of the oil's 
surface. This provides quick, nearly 
complete burning. 

Cottell is producing more reactors to 
sell to institutions and industry and for 
use in apartment buildings. He is also 
developing a smaller model, the size of a 
flashlight, that he hopes to market for 
homeowners and motorists at $50 to 
$100 each. Now Cottell is experimenting 
with a new emulsion that will consist of 
55% oil, 30% water and 15% sludge, the 
slushy sediment produced by partially 
treating sewer wastes. Recycled sewage, 
he says, may well be a fuel of the future 
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COTTELL DISPLAYING HIS REACTOR 
One droplet explodes another. 
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BRITAIN 


The Miners’ Tough Choice 


The meeting room upstairs at the 
Ollerton colliery welfare building in the 
Nottingham-Midlands coal field looked 
like a converted high school gymnasium 
After an hour and a half downstairs of 
lager and bitter at a small communal 
bar, the miners filed into the room, 
noisy and nervous. Pea green was the 
color in vogue and woolen socks topped 
off waterlogged boots. A few sport jack- 
ets, an occasional tie, and two or three 
old brown frayed Stetsons dotted the 
crowd 

An electric apprehension filled the 
room as Joe Whelan, a member of the 


National Union of Mineworkers 
(N.U.M.) national executive, rose to 
speak. “As far as I'm concerned,” he 


began, “I'm preachin’ to the converted 
But let us pray: O Lord above, send down 
a dove, and on his wings place razors, 
to cut the throats of those nasty blokes, 
who cut down miners’ wages.” 

Like Whelan’s gallows humor, the 
mood was black last week in Notting- 
ham. Along with the rest of Britain's 


270,000 mineworkers from Scotland to 
South Wales, they cast ballots on wheth- 
er to go on a strike that could throw the 
country into chaos. The outcome will not 
be known until this week, but the con- 
frontation between the miners and the 
government has already been joined 
Both sides were preparing for the 
worst. While union locals were laying 
away food and provisions for their mem- 
bers, N.U.M. leaders mapped plans to 
picket power stations, docks and rail- 
yards in an effort to halt other union- 
run industries. Movement of pickets will 
be coordinated from a strike center in 
London. Huge sheets will be draped 
across railroad bridges near power sta- 
tions, informing train engineers: “This 
is the picket line. Please do not cross.” 
The government quietly organized 
tough contingency plans of its own, in- 
cluding a new centralized intelligence 
unit and mobile police flying squads 
It was also considering whether to re- 
vive the old Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act of 1875 in order to im- 


MINERS CAST BALLOTS ON A STRIKE AT END OF MORNING SHIFT 








pose long prison sentences on disruptive 
pickets. In a television interview, Prime 
Minister Edward Heath talked of ask- 
ing Parliament to deny Social Security 
benefits to wives and children of 
strikers. 

The political rhetoric escalated as 
well. N.U.M. Vice President Michael 
McGahey, a Scottish union militant and 
a Communist, told a rally that if troops 
were used, “I would appeal to them to as- 
sist the miners.” Heath seized on the 
statement as evidence that McGahey 
was trying to bring down his govern- 
ment. The Labor Party leaped into the 
fray with a statement repudiating “any 
attempt by Communists or others to use 
the miners as a political battering ram.” 
Then, to a burst of cheers from Labor 
benches in Parliament, Opposition 
Leader Harold Wilson declared that 
“the extremists in the situation are the 
vice president of the N.U.M. |[McGahey] 
and Mr. Heath.” The heated exchange 
caused a flurry of partisan name calling 
but hardly helped solve the miners’ 
problem 

Pocket Pride. A strike vote, with 
all its divisive and debilitating effects, 
was precisely what National Union of 
Mineworkers President Joe Gormley 
and other moderate union leaders had 
hoped to avoid. Instead, as the govern- 
ment’s Opposition mounted, so did the 
miners’ mood to stick to their demands 

even with the knowledge that to get 
their way a strike would have to be long 
Coal stocks were still plentiful, mean- 
ing that for a strike to be effective it 
would have to last at least a month. The 
miners, already drained by twelve weeks 
of lost overtime, representing almost a 
third of their weekly income, were hard- 
ly in a position to suffer greater pay 
losses 

Yet there was little doubt last week 
that the vote from the coal fields would 
approve a strike. On a visit to Notting- 
ham near legendary Sherwood Forest 
TIME’s Skip Gates found emotions run- 
ning high. “I'll tell you why they'll vote 
to strike,” declared Mrs. Maggie John- 
son, a miner's wife for 43 years. “They 
talk about mechanization—well, the 
foul air’s still there, the dust’s still there, 
the dank’s still there. It used to be the 
miners put their pride in their pockets 

-they had to, didn’t they? But there 
was a hole in that pocket big as your 
fist. They've taken their pride out of 
their pockets now. That's why they'll 
vote for a strike—because they've got 
to keep the union alive.” Strike leaflets 
phrased the issue thus: “Vote yes for the 
union. No is a vote for Ted Heath.” 

The big battle in the Nottingham 
coal fields was being waged over min- 
ers for whom the strike will be a huge 
financial loss—*‘those who live from Fri- 
day to Friday, up to their bloody eye- 
balls in debt,” as Joe Whelan puts it 
Even the oldest red brick row house in 
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YOU NEED ONLY SET IT ONCE. 


No matter what the weather is, you'll have 
the jump on comfort with an automatic 
climate control in your new GM car. You 
just set the comfort dial and from then on 


the temperature level 
you want is automat- 
ropa | maintained. A 
single setting does 
it for year-round 
comfort. 

The automatic tem- 
perature control sys- 


tem even senses outside temperature 
changes before you can and automatically 
adjusts both heater and air conditioner to 
keep the air inside your car consistently 
comfortable. It's truly a total climate control. 
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It's as easy as your home thermostat. 
But you can take its comfort and simplicity 
with you wherever you drive. 

Delco’s automatic comfort systems are 


available only on GM 
cars. Order Comfortron 
on full-size Chevrolets; 
Automatic Climate 
Control on full-size 
and intermediate 
Buicks; Automatic 
Temperature Control 


on full-size Pontiacs and the Grand Am. 
Of course, it’s automatically yours on all 
Cadillacs ordered with factory air. 

So enjoy the climate that adjusts to you 
on your next car. It’s time. 


FOR YOUR COMFORT BY DELCO ELECTRONICS. 





s 
VW 
Delco 
Electronics 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Nottingham has a television antenna on 
its roof, wall-to-wall carpeting, and an 
automobile parked out front, all bought 
on “hire purchase,” as the British call 
the installment plan. “With mortgages, 
with hire purchase, we can’t afford a 
strike,” says Marge Reid, whose hus- 
band has been a miner for 25 years. ““No- 
body wants to harm the country either, 
but if we have to do this to raise our stan- 
dard of living, then we will.” 

“Little Lads.’ Nonetheless, many 
of those in debt as well as surface work- 
ers, power workers, and clerical staff will 
vote no. “How can I live on nothing at 
all?” asks Jack Chapman, a clerical 
worker at the Gedling pit for 22 years. 
“I'm not cutting my own throat.” But 
most of Britain’s colliers, the ones who 
dig out the coal day after day for 30 
and 40 years, will vote, even reluctant- 
ly, with their union. “They thought we'd 
go back to work like little lads,” says 
Whelan. “But Ted Heath stumbled into 
something bigger than his dignity.” 

Since the miners first refused to 
work overtime last November, the 
stakes in the government-labor stand- 
off have gradually risen on both sides. 
For Heath, determined to preserve 
his anti-inflationary wage guidelines 
against the miners’ demands for what 
the government claims is a 30% pay 
boost, it has meant a series of unpop- 
ular emergency measures, including a 


compulsory three-day work week, pow- 
er cuts, rising unemployment and an 
economic slowdown. For the miners it 
has meant an unhappy choice between 
giving in to the government or digging 
in for a long, crippling siege that will 
bring irreparable wage losses and na- 
tional chaos. 

At week’s end there was one slen- 
der hope for an eleventh-hour settle- 
ment. Reversing an earlier decision, 
Heath set a new meeting for this week 
with the Trades Union Congress, which 
represents 10 million workers, and the 
Confederation of British Industry, Brit- 
ain’s largest manufacturers’ association. 
He has asked them to consider a pos- 
sible compromise based on a “pay rel- 
ativities” study just issued by the Na- 
tional Pay Board. The study provides 
for a public inquiry board to recommend 
wage boosts on the basis of working con- 
ditions and the national importance of 
the industry. Under such criteria, the 
miners would have a good case. Their 
jobs are both dangerous and necessary, 
and yet they earn less (as little as $57 
weekly) than a London secretary, who 
averages $92. Yet both sides have be- 
come so unyielding, it is questionable 
whether a compromise can be worked 
out before the executive committee of 
the union sets a strike date. The com- 
mittee has already said that may be as 
early as the end of this week. 


Flubbing the Rub-a-Dub-Dub 


“Put a bit of romance into your bath 
by sharing the water,” reads the ad. 
“You would be amazed how much gas 
you save.” Appearing in English news- 
papers, the promotion is part of a fuel- 
conservation drive by a government- 
owned gas board—and it has provided 
gloomy, energy-short Britons with a di- 
verting tempest in a bathtub. 

The ad (see cut) moved the London 
tabloid, the Sun, to run a photo of a bux- 
om model and her husband baring al- 
most all in watery togetherness, It also 
inspired a cartoon portraying Prime 
Minister Edward Heath in a bath telling 


his butler: “Save gas or not, Perkins, I 
will not share a bath with Mick McGa- 
hey” (Communist official of the mine- 
workers union). The gas board itself was 
somewhat startled and not a little 
amused by the furor raised by the ad. 
“We never thought of the idea as kinky,” 
said a board spokesman. Not everyone 
was so lighthearted. Conservative M.P. 
John Stokes called the ad “deplorably 
vulgar.” Grumped another Conserva- 
tive, Joseph Kinsey: “It is debasing the 
standards of the gas board to suggest we 
should share our baths.” Other Britons 
were taken with the idea, but still found 
practical arguments to but- 

tress the two Tories’ starchy 
objections. Vacationing at a 

hotel in Somerset, one couple 

forgot to turn off the taps with 

all their rub-a-dub-dubbing, 

and the water seeped into the 

bar. The next morning they 

hurriedly checked out after 

the other guests greeted them 

with the Eton Boating Song. 

What if your partner real- 

ly needs a bath? The wife of a 

coal-truck driver said that 

bathing with her husband 

was carrying patriotism too 

far. If she did, she said, she 

would step out of the tub with 

a black ring around each leg. 





SOVIET UNION 


Smothering Dissent 


As the Soviet press pursued its cam- 
paign of vilification against Russian 
Writer Alexander Solzhenitsyn last 
week, government officials struck out at 
yet another target: foreign newsmen. 
The 60 Moscow-based Western corre- 
spondents were cautioned about their re- 
porting of Soviet dissent and the raging 
controversy over Solzhenitsyn’s new 
book, The Gulag Archipelago, an ex- 
haustive study of the Soviet system of 
terror under Lenin and Stalin. In an ar- 
ticle in the Literary Gazette, Foreign 
Ministry Spokesman Vsevolod Sofinsky 
warned that foreign correspondents 
would “create difficulties for them- 
selves” by seeking what Sofinsky called 
“nonexistent facts and information” 
about dissenters like Solzhenitsyn. Sim- 
ilar admonitions in the past have often 
led to police harassment and expulsion 
of newsmen from the country. 

The measures were a gauge of the 
Kremlin's dismay over the extent of 
Western press coverage of Gulag since 
its publication in Paris last December. 
In an effort to blunt the effect abroad of 
the book’s disclosures of Communist re- 
pression, Soviet news stories sent round 
the world portrayed the author as an op- 
ponent of détente, allied with “hawks, 
Maoists and the followers of Hitler.” At 
home, newspapers, periodicals, radio 
and TV continued to assault Solzheni- 
tsyn with such epithets as “traitor,” 
“blasphemer,” “renegade,” “fascist,” 
“counter-revolutionary” and “enemy of 
the people.” Party activists and police- 
men were out scouring factories and col- 
lective farms for signatures to letters ex- 
pressing patriotic indignation about 
Gulag. Scores of such letters have al- 
ready been published by Pravda and 
other papers calling for Solzhenitsyn's 
punishment. Many Western experts be- 
lieve that the final step in this Stalin- 
era tactic will be an announcement of 
legal action against Solzhenitsyn, taken 
in deference to the “will” of the mass of 
the Soviet people. 

Bloody Circle. Few in Russia now 
dare to publicly support the beleaguered 
writer, as hundreds have done in the 
past. Only a dozen brave men could be 
found to speak up for him in Russia. 
Among these was Andrei Sakharov, the 
father of the Soviet hydrogen bomb. 
With a courage commensurate to Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s, the physicist told a Swiss 
journalist that “the spiritual and moral 
impact of the facts revealed in Gulag 
will be enormous. Only by becoming 
conscious of the crimes perpetrated in 
the recent past can we hope to get out 
of this bloody circle. lam convinced that 
this work is of capital importance to our 
people and to the whole of humanity.” 
The pitifully small showing of support 





Solzhenitsyn relaxing outside 
his apartment in Moscow. 
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Ignat, 16 months (left) and Yermolai, 3, in their Moscow apartment 
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for the renowned writer was a measure 
of the success of secret police efforts to si- 
lence the once vocal dissident move- 
ment. Many of its most active members 
have been dispatched to lunatic asylums, 
pressured to emigrate abroad, terrorized 
or imprisoned. 

As concern for Solzhenitsyn's safe- 
ty mounted in the West, publishers were 
gearing up fora record bestseller. In Par- 
is, the Russian-language edition sold out 
in three weeks. In New York, bookstores 
reported that the first copies arriving 
from France were snapped up by Soviet 
diplomats. Gulag’s Swiss publisher or- 
dered an additional 260,000 printing of 
the German translation after selling out 
50,000 books in a week. 

Although the English translation 
will not appear in the U.S. until May, 
Harper & Row has advance orders to- 
taling nearly | million copies; Gulag has 
been chosen as the Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection for June. Solzhenitsyn has 
asked that the book be priced as cheap- 
ly as possible so that a maximum num- 
ber of people may read it. As a result, 
Harper & Row will issue simultaneously 
a paperback at $1.95 and a limited edi- 
tion of hardback copies of the 606-page 
illustrated book at $12.50. The author's 
royalties and some of the publisher's rev- 
enue are being plowed back into adver- 
lising and distribution. Presently, Har- 
per & Row’s entire sales staff of 170 is 
out drumming up more orders from 
bookstores, schools and colleges. Similar 
arrangements are being made in Europe 
and Asia. 

The 260,000-word volume consists 
of only two sections of a seven-part 
manuscript that has been brought out 
of Russia and is already in New York. 
The unpublished volumes are reportedly 
not confined, like the first, to document- 
ing Soviet terroristic practices from 1918 
to 1956. They are said to record the sys- 
tem of repression reconstructed by the 
present Soviet leaders on the founda- 
tions established by Lenin and Stalin. 
Although Solzhenitsyn has thus far re- 
frained from ordering their publication 
abroad, he has instructed his represen- 
tatives in the West to go ahead if he 
should be arrested. 

Massive Protest. Solzhenitsyn's 
imprisonment would not only assure the 
immediate publication of the whole of 
Gulag, but it would also unleash massive 
worldwide protest—something that the 
Kremlin fervently wishes to avoid in an 
era of détente with the West. Instead, the 
Soviet leaders have evidently been try- 
ing to intimidate Solzhenitsyn into leav- 
ing Russia voluntarily. They probably 
calculate that as one more dissident 
émigré in the West, Solzhenitsyn would 
soon cease to command world attention. 

Since Solzhenitsyn refuses to leave 
Russia, Sovietologists surmise that he 
might soon be stripped of his national- 
ity and banished to the West as a state- 
less person. If this should happen, Sol- 
zhenitsyn will not become a man 
without a country; Russia will be a coun- 
try without a man. 
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SOVIET PARTY CHIEF BREZHNEV & CUBAN PREMIER CASTRO AT RALLY IN HAVANA 


DIPLOMACY 


Bienvenido, Brezhnev! 


From high over the Atlantic Ocean 
last week Soviet Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev sent a warm greeting to Pres- 
ident Nixon. “Flying close to the shores 
of the United States of America,” ra- 
dioed Brezhnev, “I express my very best 
wishes to you, Mr. President, to the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the US. I 
am confident that relations between the 
Soviet Union and the U‘S. will contin- 
ue to develop to the benefit of our peo- 
ples and in the interests of international 
security and peace.” Two hours later, 
Brezhnev’s blue and white Ilyushin-62 
jet landed in Havana, and the Russian 
leader began a week-long visit that at 
times seemed mainly aimed at patching 
up relations between Cuba and the US. 

A million flag-waving Cubans 
turned out in Havana's sunny streets to 
bid “Bienvenido, Compaitero Brezhnev.” 
It was the first visit by a Kremlin lead- 
er to Cuba since Premier Aleksei Ko- 
sygin visited the Caribbean island in 
1971—and the biggest crowd Brezhnev 
had ever received on his frequent trav- 
els abroad. Plainly enjoying the effusive 
Latin welcome, he traded warm abra- 
zos with Castro, and waved continuously 
on the 25-mile motorcade into Havana 
from the back of a pale gray open Zil 
convertible that had been shipped from 
Moscow, along with a fleet of black 
Chaika limousines. 

Next day, hundreds of thousands of 
Cubans attended a mass rally in Ha- 
vana’s Plaza de la Revolucion. In defer- 
ence to Castro, who was wearing his in- 
evitable fatigues, the Soviet Party Chief, 
67, abandoned his customary dark busi- 
ness suit for a casual tunic jacket and a 
white Panama hat. Anxious to impress 
the shirt-sleeved masses with his own 
blue-collar credentials, Brezhnev told 


the rally that he, his father and brother 
had all worked in a steel mill. 

In a speech that seemed to be aimed 
at Washington as well as at Castro, 
Brezhnev told the rally that Soviet weap- 
ons in Cuba were not “for attacking any- 
one but for defending your revolutionary 
gains.” He warned Latin American left- 
ists that despite “the fascist coup in 
Chile,” Moscow was opposed to the use 
of subversion as a political tool, “Rev- 
olution feeds not on somebody's subver- 
sion or propaganda,” he declared, “but 
on realities, on the unbearable condi- 
tions in which people have to live. The 
Soviet Union has always considered to 
be criminal any attempt to export 
counter-revolution. But neither are 
Communists supporters of the export of 
revolution.” 

Chief Creditor. As for the US., said 
Brezhnev, “it is indisputable” that the 
recent improvement in Soviet-American 
relations “has helped attain other aims 
for which socialist countries have long 
struggled.” Though he alluded to Pen- 
tagon efforts to intensify the arms race, 
he avoided any direct criticism of the 
USS. Indeed, even while Brezhnev spoke, 
Soviet Deputy Trade Minister Vladimir 
Alkhimov was in the U.S. meeting with 
businessmen to discuss joint economic 
ventures and most-favored-nation trade 
status for Moscow. 

The significance of Brezhnev’s visit 
—and his message to Washington—was 
not lost on Castro. His chief creditor had 
come calling, with some sobering prag- 
matic advice. Brezhnev’s main message: 
better relations between Cuba and the 
U.S. are in the interest of the Soviet 
Union. With Soviet aid to Havana al- 
ready exceeding $3 billion and credits 
and assistance running at $1.5 million 
a day, the lifting of the U.S. economic 
embargo would go a long way toward 
easing the Russians’ burden. 

Castro is believed to favor improved 
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relations with the U.S. as well. Last 
month, in fact, his Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, Fernando Lépez Muifio, told news- 
men that Cuba was willing to negotiate 
with Washington if the U.S. would lift its 
economic blockade of the island. (An 
application by General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler to export automobiles from 
Argentina to Cuba is currently under 
study at the Treasury Department.) 
Washington shrugged off the Cuban am- 
bassador’s offer at the time. Subsequent- 
ly, though, Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer indicated that the U.S. has 
dropped its demands that Cuba must cut 
military ties with Moscow and pay com- 
pensation for seized American proper- 
ties before lifting the embargo. Some ob- 
servers believe that a breakthrough 
ending the 15-year-old freeze could 
come when Kissinger attends a meeting 
of Western Hemisphere foreign minis- 
ters in Mexico City next week. Perhaps 
to discuss that prospect, Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrei Gromyko, who has been trav- 
eling with Brezhnev, will fly to Washing- 
ton this week to meet with Kissinger 


EUROPE 


By Disunity Possessed 


One area of the world that has so far 
resisted the global wizardry of Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger is Western Eu- 
rope. Last April, Kissinger announced 
that 1973 was to be “the Year of Eu- 
rope” and called for the U.S. and the Eu- 
ropean Common Market to establish a 
new and restructured Atlantic alliance 
Internal bickering among the European 
Nine was largely responsible for the fail- 
ure to bring Europe and the U.S. closer. 
Now the scramble for bilateral oil deals 
caused by the energy crisis threatens to 
destroy the modicum of unity that the Eu- 
ropeans have struggled to achieve since 
World War Il. TiME’s chief European 
correspondent, William Rademaekers 
reports 


A year ago the enlargement of the 
European Community from six to nine 
members, with the entry of the United 
Kingdom, Denmark and Ireland, was 
celebrated in Britain with a month-long 
“fanfare” of concerts, galas and enthu- 
siastic speeches dedicated to the dream 
of a united Europe. Today that fanfare 
has become a cacophony of disenchant- 
ment. The bigger Community has 
emerged as nothing more than a bigger 
bureaucracy. There is no will to move 
forward, no consensus on what political 
form Europe should take or even how 
to begin to make unity a reality 

The truth is that a united Europe is 
now a more distant and fragile dream 
than ever before. After listening to the 
pompous rhetoric of the December 
Common Market summit in Copenha- 
gen, one senior British official added a 
new word to the diplomatic vocabulary: 
Eurocrap 

Leadership for the Continent is no- 
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where on the horizon. Europe today is 
governed by political technicians who 
devote most of their energies to tinker- 
ing with domestic affairs to remain in 
power—and do even that badly. Every 
major leader is beset by crises. Some, 
like France’s Georges Pompidou and 
West Germany's Willy Brandt, seem 
tired and bored; others, like Britain's Ed- 
ward Heath, are fighting for their po- 
litical lives. All of them are, essentially, 
afraid to make decisions that would pro- 
mote the cause of Europe for fear that 
they might cause momentary domestic 
complications. As a result, governments 
indulge in a depressing litany of mutual 
recrimination and petty squabbles. The 
British are sniping at the Bonn govern- 
ment for not providing enough money 
for a regional fund to aid depressed ar- 
eas like Scotland; the Germans are 
angry with the French for floating the 
franc and thus trying to underprice Ger- 
man exports; the Dutch are still seeth- 
ing over Britain’s sauve qui peut attitude 
during the oil crisis; the French contin- 
ue to deal with the Community in the 
same haughty way that they dealt with 
their colonies in the 19th century 

There is furious movement, to be 
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sure—but it is caused by the selfish race 
to win special bilateral deals with the 
Middle East oil producers. Last week 
French Foreign Minister Michel Jobert 
toured the Middle East attempting to 
button down contracts that would en- 
sure France oil for the next decade and 
beyond. He was followed closely by Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister Aldo Moro, who 
jetted to Egypt, Kuwait, Iran, Saudi Ara- 
bia and Abu Dhabi to guarantee sup- 
plies for Italy. In St. Moritz, the Shah 
of Iran took time between ski runs to lis- 
ten to oil requests from German Eco- 
nomics Minister Hans Friderichs and 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer An- 
thony Barber 

National Egoism. National inter- 
ests now totally dominate the European 
scene, not only in oil policy but in pol- 
itics and monetary affairs as well. The 
Community Commission in Brussels 
continues to churn out statistics and 
progress reports, but lacks any influence 
over national policies. 

The popular appeal of a unified 
Community is fading, mainly because 
of the lack of leadership. A poll in West- 
ern Europe taken in December showed 
that the number of citizens in Britain, 
France, Belgium, Ireland 
and The Netherlands who 
“don’t know” whether they 
favor European political 
union outnumber those who 
were “completely” in favor 
of it. Feelings of bitterness 
and betrayal are wide- 
spread. “The creeping vine 
of national egoism grows 
and threatens the future of 
our Continent,” West Ger- 
man State Secretary for Eu- 
ropean Affairs Hans Apel 
said recently. Lamenting 
the Europeans’ inability to 
work together, Giovanni 
Malagodi, former Italian 
Treasury Minister, com- 
plained; “Reading the doc- 
uments of the Copenhagen 
summit, one sees them full 
of pious aspirations, with 
one concrete point: the U.S 
defensive shield must not 
leave Europe. For God's 
sake, the only concrete 
point is a confession of our 
weakness!” 

Outside pressures from 
Kissinger or others can do 
little to influence a Western 
Europe in disarray. The 
U'S., after pushing and pull- 
ing for more than two dec- 
ades, seems to have finally 
given up and accepted Eu- 
rope as an elaborate cus- 
toms union made up of nine 
self-seeking nations, each 
unwilling to sacrifice na- 
tional pride for European 
unity. Perhaps it is time for 
Europe to stop paying lip 
service to unity and do the 
same. 
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Nova was a sensible car when 
it was first introduced, and it’s even 
a more sensible car today. 

Low priced, uncomplicated and 
solid. 

Each year we try to make it a 
better Nova. 

This year, for example, we 
made some meaningful mechanical 
changes. Like a new, improved 
hydraulic bumper system. 
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The thirteenth Nova and the first Nova. A 1974 Hatchback 
Coupe and, behind it, a 1962 Chevy Il Nova Sedan. 





The Nova Six is a particularly 
suitable car for these times. While 
you can reap the economy of a six- 
cylinder engine, you can also enjoy 





the ride, the comfort, and enough You can even order the extra 
space for five or six adults. convenience of the wagon-like Nova 


Hatchback if you like. 

Maybe the time is right for you 
to consider the newest Nova. 

The 1974 Nova. 

Nova XIII. 


CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. 


AT LAST. ASONY 


Our new 19-inch-dia one screen ous i arge enough 
even for large families. Well anyway —large, close families. 

It's a Sony for Patrick Mahoney. OF his neighbor, 

Renaldo Carboni. 

It has, of course, our famous one-gun, one-lens Trinitron 
system to give the Mahoneys our famous bright, sharp picture. 
And to ey that picture even brighter and sharper, we've 
put in the world's widest-angle picture tube. 

The wide, flat 114’angle shortens the distance the color 

















FOR MAHONEY. 


beams must travel to the front of the tube. Which means 
color’s more intense, and less subject to distortion. 
It also means the set's thinner from back to front. And in 
| crowded quarters, that's an advantage that isn't phony. 
Right, Mrs. Mahoney? THE 19-INCH-DIAGONALTRINITRON. 





e@ ©1973 Sony Corp, of America. Visit our Showroom, 714 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








MIDDLE EAST 


No Joy on the Second Front 





SYRIA'S PRESIDENT HAFEZ ASSAD 
A no-compromise position. 


Arab-Israeli disengagement talks 
shifted to a new front last week. Not sur- 
prisingly, there was an accompanying 
drop in optimism for quick agreement 
On the Israeli-Egyptian side, where dis- 
cussions had been successful, withdraw- 
al was under way with few minor hitch- 
es. But there was no joy on Israel's other, 
snowy battle line with Syria. There ar- 
tillery and tank gunners from both sides 
carried on a daily long-range duel along 
the El Quneitra-Damascus road. The 
Syrians said that four of their soldiers 
had been wounded in the exchanges. Is- 
rael reported one killed and three 
wounded. They were the latest casual- 
lies in ceaseless sniping that imperils the 
cease-fire arranged by the US. Secre- 
tary of State 

Muddling Along. Even so, Henry 
Kissinger last week described himself as 
“moderately optimistic” about chances 
of continuing Middle East diplomatic 
momentum and achieving disengage- 
ment on the Syrian front that would be 
similar to the pullback under way on 
the Suez west bank. Privately, however, 
US. officials who accompanied the Sec- 
retary on his visit to Damascus last 
month for talks with Syrian President 
Hafez Assad are pessimistic that agree- 
ment will be reached easily or early 
Assad has so far shown neither Sadat’s 
willingness to negotiate nor his freedom 
to maneuver. The US. is prepared to 
play middleman, as it did with Egypt 
and Israel, but, said one official last week 
in Washington: “At the moment we are 
just muddling along.” 

Assad’s socialist Baath regime main- 
tains a no-compromise position toward 
Israel, which captured chunks of the Go- 
lan Heights in 1967 and extended its 
gains in the October war. But in secret 
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meetings in Damascus last week, hard- 
liners and moderates in the Baath Na- 
tional Command engaged in fierce de- 
bates over how Syria should act. The 
hard-liners, headed by Foreign Minister 
Abdel Halim Khaddam, insisted that 
the cease-fire agreement should be Syr- 
ia’s only concession until Israel with- 
draws from all occupied territory. The 
moderates, led by Premier Mahmoud 
Ayoubi, reportedly were agrecable to a 
phased Israeli withdrawal. In exchange 
for commitments to withdraw, more- 
over, they would provide Israel with a 
list of the estimated 90 Israeli P.O.W.s 
being held by Syria ad so far has 
not come down on either side 

Conflicting Advice. Jerusalem re- 
fuses to negotiate with Syria until it re- 
ceives a list of the P.O.W.s. The Israelis 
worry that prisoners have been badly 
treated by Syria: they note that 42 Is- 
raeli soldiers captured during the fight- 
ing were later found shot to death 

In addition to its internal debates. 
Syria was getting conflicting advice from 
other countries. Visiting Damascus last 
week in the course of an oil-hunting, 
arms-dealing swing through Arab coun- 
tries, French Foreign Minister Michel 
Jobert told Syrian officials that he “un- 
derstood” their positions. Jobert cau- 
tioned them against depending on “for- 
eign efforts” to obtain a settlement 
Palestinian guerrillas were also vocal in 
urging Syria not to settle. Their news- 
paper Falastin al-Thawra called for 
Arab solidarity against Israel and 
said, “Victory will be the lot of those 
who are long-winded and capable of 
enduring.” 

From other sources, however, the 
Syrians are feeling pressure to soften 
their stand and keep the momentum go- 
ing. Egypt's Sadat has already made one 
trip to Damascus to argue for a settle- 
ment. He will doubtless go there again 
in order to point out the advantages of 
a disengagement; Egypt by negotiation 
is likely to recover most of the territory 
it lost to Israel.” 

Sadat’s major worry about disen- 
gagement is that Egypt, if it agrees to ne- 
gotiate alone, may become isolated from 
the Arab world. To counter that danger, 
Sadat has already toured several Arab 
capitals to explain Egypt's position. He 
also dispatched Foreign Minister Ismail 
Fahmy to Moscow to clarify the terms of 
the Kissinger disengagement and seek 
Soviet help in persuading Syria to enter 
negotiations. The Russians are appar- 
ently responding. Last week Pravda 





Sadat is so pleased with his success that last week 
he freed six high-ranking prisoners. They includ- 
ed one-time Defense Minister Mohammed Fawzi 
and former Interior Minister Abbas Radwan, who 
had been imprisoned for plotting the overthrow of 
the government, as well as Editor Mustafa Amin 
an alleged CIA spy.” Three high air force officers 
jailed by the late President Nasser for having lost 
most of their planes on the ground at the start of 
the 1967 war were also among those freed 
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published a lengthy article arguing that 
refusal to negotiate meant playing into 
Israel's hands by letting her retain Arab 
land. Pravda called strongly for “consol- 
idation of the unity and coordination of 
the actions of Arab countries.” 

Despite such combined persuasion, 
Syria is likely to remain a difficult ob- 
stacle. The country has suffered a score 
of coups d état in 28 years of indepen- 
dence. Every government is understand- 
ably suspicious of radical change and 
chary of accommodation. For Assad, 45, 
a handsome mustachioed former De- 
fense Minister, the situation is partic- 
ularly tricky. Most Syrians are Sunni, 
members of the largest of Islam's sects 
But Assad is a member of the Alawites, 
a relatively small, secretive Moslem 
group, and the country’s first Alawite 
President. His control is precarious; he 
must consult with at least 21 officials 
representing various power groups be- 
fore he can launch a major policy 
change. In addition, Syria's ruling Baath 
regime is striving to improve a back- 
ward economy and attract outside in- 
vestment. All of these domestic compli- 
cations, along with Syria's dogged 
quarter-century vendetta against Israel, 
mean that progress toward disengage- 
ment will be slow, even with Washing- 
ton, Moscow and Cairo all pushing 


Return to Suez 


At 10 G.M.T. one morning last 
week, as the disengagement agreement 
specified, an Israeli officer formally sur- 
rendered Kilometer 101 to the United 
Nations Emergency Force. A little more 
than an hour later the last five Israeli 
half-tracks and Jeeps pulled out. The 
blue-helmeted U.N. force struck its 
olive-drab tent on the Cairo-Suez high- 
way that had been the site for the first 


EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI HANDSHAKE 





face-to-face meeting of Israeli and 
Egyptian officers in almost two decades 
Finally, Egyptian troops reoccupied the 
road to Suez. TIME Correspondent Wil- 
ton Wynn. who followed them, filed this 
report: 


On the outskirts of Suez, swarms of 
soldiers and civilians in militia uniforms 
were waiting to meet us. They happily 
cut loose with machine-gun and rifle fire 
into the air. Groups of ten or 20 in tur- 
bans and long gallabiyas stood on 
wrecked enemy tanks that marked the 
farthest Israeli penetration into Suez 
They waved Egyptian flags, along with 
olive and palm branches, and chanted 
“Welcome to Suez. Salute the heroes 
who destroyed 32 Israeli tanks.” An old 
man, a cage of pigeons at his feet and a 
cup of tea in his hand, flashed a tooth- 
less grin and chanted “Allahu Akbar” 
(God is the greatest) 

Curious Booty. Two miles north of 
Port Taufiq, we crossed the canal on a 
barge to join the Third Army on the 
east bank. On a broad sandy plain, a cu- 
rious collection had been assembled. To 
the rear, in a 100-yard semicircle, were 
arranged captured Israeli tanks, guns, 
missiles, shells and even the wreckage 
of a Phantom jet. In the center of the 
semicircle a white monument had been 
erected honoring the men who died dur- 
ing the Israeli siege of the army. In be- 
tween booty and monument, officers and 
men representing all units of the Third 
Army were drawn up. 

Somehow they did not look like sur- 
vivors of a three-month siege. They ap- 
peared well fed. They stood smartly to 
attention, with uniforms incredibly 
clean and boots new and polished. Ma- 
jor General Ahmed Badawy, the tough 
Third Army commander, said: “We had 
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enough ammunition to go on fighting in- 
definitely, and we were getting supplies 
regularly. | am not going to tell you how 
we were getting our military supplies, 
but we were getting them.” 

Next day nine Egyptian Cabinet 
ministers arrived on a morale-building 
mission, They wandered among Third 
Army soldiers at random, embracing 
and kissing them and_ introducing 
themselves (“I am Ahmed Hilal, Min- 
ister of Petroleum Affairs”). The troops 
swarmed around them, eager to tell sto- 
ries. One soldier with an RPG (Rocket 
Propelled Grenade) antitank missile 
launcher slung over his shoulder almost 
wept when he met Mashhour Ahmed 
Mashhour, chairman of the Suez Canal 
Authority. 

We drove on to ‘Uyun Musa, a lone- 
ly spot on the Gulf of Suez where Moses 
was supposed to have found water by 
striking a rock; now it was the site of 
the last fully intact fortification of the Is- 
raeli Bar-Lev Line. The 400 Egyptian 
troops manning it gave their visitors a 
rousing welcome. Standing on the ru- 
ined Israeli guns, they clapped hands, 
beat leather drums, danced and sang. 
“We destroyed their fortifications,” one 
improvised song boasted. “The Israelis 
fled ‘Uyun Musa. We destroyed them.” 

It was two days after the Israeli with- 
drawal before the first civilian refugees 
tearfully returned to Suez. The city is 
80% destroyed, and it will take an es- 
timated six years and $500 million to re- 
build it. The first priority, according to 
Reconstruction Minister Osman Ahmed 
Osman, is to make it habitable for work- 
ers who will reopen the canal. Standing 
in the ruins, Osman said that the canal 
work will begin on March 5, the day 
that the Israelis are scheduled to com- 
plete their withdrawal into Sinai. 
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SOLDIERS OF EGYPT'S THIRD ARMY LINE THE EAST BANK OF THE SUEZ CANAL AFTER THE ISRAELI SIEGE WAS LIFTED 


INDONESIA 


Suharto’s Puppet Show 

Indonesians sometimes view their 
political power struggles as a kind of 
wayang, the traditional all-night puppet 
show in which the villains die at dawn 
For four main players in President Su- 
harto’s government, dawn finally came 
last week. All were generals, and two of 
them—Ali Murtopo and Sudjono Hu- 
mardani—were members of the hated 
Aspri, the influential kitchen cabinet. 
One non-Aspri was General Sutomo Yu- 
wono, head of the internal intelligence 
agency. The other was General Sumi- 
tro, boss of the security force Kopkam- 
tib. Suharto stripped him of the Kop- 
kamtib command and took personal 
charge of the secret police 

Not Mere Puppets. Suharto’s 
moves cut short political maneuvering 
by two dangerous rivals who had helped 
him topple former Dictator Sukarno in 
1966. Roly-poly Sumitro, a golfing part- 
ner (“My stomach is my handicap”) of 
the President, had sought to build up a 
following with students. When he was 
reported as favoring “new national lead- 
ership,” Sumitro immediately denied 
that he had ever thought of calling for 
Suharto’s replacement. But to political 
observers it looked like a slip “twixt cup 
and coup. After last month’s student ri- 
ots during Japanese Premier Kakuei Ta- 
naka’s visit to Jakarta, Sumitro cracked 
heads with such vengeance (800 arrest- 
ed and nine publications closed) that he 
seemed to be attempting to embarrass 
Suharto by exaggerating the extent of 
the opposition. 

General Murtopo, meanwhile, was 
muttering about the laxity of law and 
order, warning student rebels that in the 
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Carvel Ll 


The Chrysler Cruisers— 
engineered for classic luxury! 


They're big, beautiful, luxurious. And 
they're all new for °74! The Chrysler 
Hydro-Vee Cruisers—completely re-designed 
inside and out. 

The C-486 is 23 feet of elegance that’s 
right at home finding fish one day and 
exploring new and distant waters the next. 
With single or twin I/O power, she’s 
built to tame the choppiest water for 
smooth, comfortable cruising. 

Everything about her says “‘class”’. The 
cockpit is spacious—open and with no engine 
hump. It has padded side seats, a stern 
bench seat that converts to a sun lounge or 
double bunk and a folding canopy with 
storage boot. The cabin is gracious—with 
built-in lighting, tinted windows, twin 
bunks, poly-pile carpet and luxury shag 
headliner. Fiberglass hardtop, side and back 


curtains with vents and a stowable Dine-R- 
Mate dinette table are also available. 

The Carvel ILI is your choice of a trailer- 
able 20-footer built for luxury cruising on a 
family budget—with I/O or outboard power. 
And she’s got more style, more space and 
added safety for °74! 

The cabin is poly-pile carpeted, wall-to- 
wall, with 2 full-cushion bunks and loads of 
storage space. The cockpit features new 
back-to-back captain/mate seats. Below 
deck, there’s built-in foam flotation, a 30-gal, 
fuel tank and electric bilge pump. And up 
top, a handsome fiberglass hardtop is 
available. Other options include twin fishing 
chairs, Dine-R-Mate galley and many more. 

See Chrysler’s Hydro-Vee Cruisers at your 
Chrysler Crew dealer, and ask him for your 
free copy of his 1974 Boat Buyer’s Guide. 
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easy for you. 
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future they would “have to step over my 
dead body.” With these hard-line ac- 
tions, both generals seemed to be trying 
to line up support from conservative el- 
ements in the military who were ap- 
palled at the students’ violent behavior. 

By gathering power into his own 
hands, Suharto temporarily resolved 
several of his political woes. His dis- 
banding of the Aspri was a crowd-pleas- 
ing response to student protests that his 
aides were corrupt. But the villains of Su- 
harto’s wayang are not mere puppets. 
Each of the four wily generals is poten- 
tially a powerful political figure. They 
may now try to write a different scenar- 
io for the next Indonesian puppet show. 


CAMBODIA 


Dry Season Siege 


Artillery bombarded Phnom-Penh 
last week, inflicting the most serious 
damage on the capital in nearly four 
years of war. Taking advantage of the 
dry season, Khmer Rouge insurgents 
moved their forces to within 44% miles 
of the city and shelled it over a period 
of five days with captured U.S.-made 
105-mm. howitzers. During the attacks, 
at least 1,200 of the 25-Ib. shells rained 
upon the refugee-packed capital, demol- 
ishing flimsy makeshift huts and killing 
more than 100 civilians. 

The howitzer bombardment fol- 
lowed five weeks of almost daily shell- 
ings by Soviet-made 122-mm. rockets 
—less powerful than the howitzer 
rounds but still terrifying because they 
fall randomly. After one rocket crashed 
into the courtyard of the Lycée Des- 
cartes, which was luckily empty of chil- 
dren at the time, the Lon Nol regime 
closed all schools and imposed a dusk- 
to-dawn curfew. 

With artillery and rocket attacks 
now almost daily occurrences, foreigners 
have begun to flee the city. British and 
Australian dependents have already de- 


parted. A gathering of French residents 
at their embassy’s cultural center end- 
ed in fistfights over the limited supply 
of evacuation air tickets. Rumors that 
the insurgents had begun infiltrating the 
capital swept through the city’s crowd- 
ed slums, terrifying the populace. 

The government has responded to 
the shellings by rushing a 1,400-man 
task force, backed by 25 armored per- 
sonnel carriers, to the area southwest of 
the capital where they suspect the in- 
surgents have stationed their artillery. 
The task force failed to find the how- 
itzers, Military observers believe that the 
insurgents are merely lying low, wait- 
ing for the government forces to with- 
draw before resuming the attacks. Said 
a Western military expert: “Neither side 
is strong enough to win, or weak enough 
to lose.” A sure loser, however, will be 
once graceful and tranquil Phnom- 
Penh. With seven months remaining in 
the dry season, the capital faces a long, 
painful siege. 


CYPRUS 


Death of a Legend 


As the flag-draped coffin of Gener- 
al George Grivas was lowered into the 
ground last week in the southern Cy- 
prus city of Limassol, a tearful crowd of 
50,000 took up their old battle cry, 
“Enosis or death!” But enosis (union with 
Greece) seemed farther away than ever 
for Cyprus. Grivas’ death at 75 ofa heart 
attack may finally have brought to an 
end the reckless terrorist campaign for 
enosis that he had led since his secret re- 
turn to the island in 1971. 

To many Greeks, the slight, mus- 
tachioed Grivas was more god than 
man. He was already a legend during 
World War II, when he led a feared 
band of right-wing guerrillas that fought 
against the German occupation of 
Greece and, more actively, against 
Greek Communist partisans. Then in 


VICTIMS OF ARTILLERY ATTACK ON PHNOM-PENH BY KHMER INSURGENTS 
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GENERAL GEORGE GRIVAS (1959) 
In the pantheon of heroes. 


the 1950s his skillful command of EOKA, 
the Greek Cypriot guerrilla army, end- 
ed British control of the island and 
gained for Grivas a place in the Greek 
pantheon of heroes. 

But his image had been tarnished 
in recent years. The campaign of bomb- 
ings, kidnapings, and assassination at- 
tempts that his revived underground or- 
ganization, EOKA-B, conducted against 
the government of Archbishop Maka- 
rios had become increasingly unpopular 
among the island’s inhabitants. Most 
Cypriot Greeks, while holding to enosis 
as a political ideal, had long recognized 
the impossibility of forcing the island’s 
Turkish minority (20%) into accepting 
union with Greece. Even the govern- 
ment in Athens had condemned Gri- 
vas’ terrorist campaign. And in Cyprus, 
the general's repute had sunk so low that 
the House of Representatives, just be- 
fore his death, was threatening to brand 
him “a common criminal” unless he 
ceased his guerrilla activities. 

After Grivas’ death, Archbishop 
Makarios proclaimed an amnesty for all 
imprisoned and wanted EOKA-B mem- 
bers; in response, Grivas’ successor as 
head of EOKA-B ordered a stop to all ter- 
rorist activities. While not officially 
identified, the new commander is 
thought to be Major Vassilios Kourka- 
fas, a relatively unknown Greek army 
officer. There remained some concern 
that the more fanatical elements of the 
EOKA-B would renew the terrorist cam- 
paign, but observers wondered how long 
the band of several hundred men would 
survive without Grivas’ leadership. 
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UGANDA ENVOY ELIZABETH 


Uganda's unpredictable General Idi 
Amin (“Big Daddy”) Dada may be a 
Moslem, but last week he was sounding 
off on equal rights for women. Suiting ac- 
tion to his words, he appointed as Ugan- 
da’s Ambassador to Egypt Princess Eliz- 
abeth of Toro, 34, once a top fashion 
model and Uganda’s first woman bar- 
rister. The princess has been a firm 
Amin supporter since Big Daddy seized 
power in 1971. She was rewarded with 
a U.N. post and the job of roving am- 
bassador for Amin. Packing her bags in 
her Kampala home, the statuesque prin- 
cess (her family were deposed as rulers 
of Toro in 1966) said that she would be 
known simply as Elizabeth Bagaya in 
Cairo. Sounding like a lady the boss can 
count on, she added: “I am excited and 
grateful that General Amin, a champion 
of the Arab cause, has chosen me 

7 

Trouble is stirring in Nirvana. A.C 
Bhakivedanta, Swami of the Hare 
Krishna movement, at a news confer- 
ence in Hong Kong last week denounced 
a rival guru: self-styled divinity Maha- 
raj Ji, 16, now counseling his disciples 
in California. The ascetic swami, whose 
followers constitute a kind of saffron- 
robed Hindu version of the Salvation 
Army, began by saying, “You've got to 
decide whether he is God, or a dog 
Noting the young leader's luxurious life 
style, the swami declared rather omi- 
nously. “He is cheating people, but he 
will be cheated in a bigger way. When 
God meets cheats. he can be a better 
cheat than they.” 


. 
Blond, blue-eyed and unabashed 
Christopher Tanner, 4, of Pasadena, 


Calif., looked over his fellow model and 
decided that a correction was in order 
“I'm going to pull your nose off!” he 
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JOHN KENNEDY LANDS ONE ON ALI BEFORE THE FIGHT 
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POSTER BOY CHRIS TWEAKS GOVERNOR REAGAN'S NOSE 


cried, tugging at the proboscis of Cal- 
ifornia Governor Ronald Reagan. Chris 
who has several birth defects, was pos- 
ing with Reagan in the Governor's Sac- 
ramento office for an Easter Seal fund- 
raising poster. “Hey,” grinned Reagan, 
“I'm going to take your nose off too,’ 
and he returned a friendly tweak. Then 
he offered his constituent a perk: the jar 
of jelly beans he keeps on his desk 
. 

Emitting a couple of uninhibited 
shrieks, Mrs. Mark Phillips clung to 
the toboggan her husband was expert- 
ly maneuvering down the fast hill. Hav- 
ing arrived safely at the bottom, Prin- 
cess Anne regained her composure as 
she and Mark mingled with the guests 
al a winter-games party thrown in their 


honor by Canadian Governor Gene: 
Jules Leger at Ottawa's Governme 
House. Obviously enjoying their seco 
official visit abroad together, the Pt 
lipses even made a little history. Wh 
Anne dropped the puck at a hock 
game in Hull, Quebec, it marked | 
first royal visit to the French Car 
dian province since the 1964 separa 
demonstrations against Queen Eli 
beth. She scored a success with H 
Mayor Jean-Marie Seguin, who 
marked, “She speaks better French th 
most French Canadians.’ 
a 

Muhammad Ali glowed in a wt 
satin robe while Joe Frazier mena 
in crushed velvet with “Smokin’ J: 
across the back. Still, the two ex-chan 
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fighting last week in Madison Square 
Garden were all but lost sartorially to 
their fans. It was a crowd of funk-furred 
and metallic-threaded celebrities, in- 
cluding Chanteuse Bette Midler in jeans 
and mink, New York Knick Star Walt 
Frazier in a bold red and white blazer, 
Actor Jack Nicholson in loud pin 
stripes, Barbra Streisand in a sombrero, 
plus Senators Edward Kennedy and 
John Tunney in mufti. Ali Partisan John 
Kennedy Jr., in a blazer, escorted his aunt 
Lee Radziwill, in black and gold striped 
lamé, to a ringside seat after exchang- 
ing gentle warmup jabs with the fighter 
in his dressing room. Then he snapped 
the action with his Nikon. And after 





JANE TAKES OVER JRENE 


FRANCOISE SAGAN AT HOME 





Ali had shrewdly outpointed Frazier in 
twelve rounds, he gave John a unique 
trophy: his bloodstained trunks. 

7 

Veteran Hollywood Musical Star 
Jane Powell, 44, will make her Broad- 
way debut on schedule this week in the 
‘20s hit show Jrene despite a behind- 
the-scenes handicap. Director Gower 
Champion, busy with a new musical, de- 
clined to rehearse with Jane Luckily, 
an interim replacement was at hand: 
Debbie Reynolds, 41, her predecessor as 
Irene. “Debbie helped me in every pos- 
sible way,” said a delighted Jane. “She 
kept people from confusing me, and 
even found a wig to match my hair.” 
Gratitude aside, Powell intends to leave 
her own stamp on the role of the plucky 
piano tuner who makes it to Long Is- 
land’s Gold Coast. For one thing, she 
added a song, /’m Always Chasing Rain- 
bows. “My forte is singing,” she declared 
“Debbie is basically a comedienne.” 

. 

It has been 21 years since Bonjour 
Tristesse established Schoolgirl Fran- 
goise Sagan as the enfant terrible of 
French letters. She is finishing up her 
ninth novel, which she describes as “not 
a love story. It's about an obsession, and 
based partly in the U.S.” Sagan is an ail- 
ing 38. Her life has been scarred with 
drama: two divorces, a near-fatal auto 
accident, a bout with habitual gambling 
Dividing her time between a Paris apart- 
ment and a Normandy house, Sagan is 
still planning, as she announced last 
year, to live in Ireland, at least for half 
the year. It has nothing to do with the 
fact that the Irish Republic exempts 
writers from income taxes, said Sagan, 
who has had trouble holding on to her 
royalties in the past. “Cest vide [It's 
empty],”’ she exclaimed 

s 

At 78, Jack Dempsey is still not a 
man to count out, as his landlords have 
learned. It seems that the Inch Corp. 
a real-estate holding company, 
bought the building that houses 
Jack Dempsey’s restaurant, a 
Broadway landmark for tourists 
and the prizefight crowd, in 
1967. Since then, Inch has tried 
to evict Jack on the grounds that 
his lease is no longer valid. Tak- 
ing him to court in June 1973, 
Inch was outpointed when 
Dempsey won the ruling. Bounc- 
ing back, Inch sued again in De- 
cember. Last week a judge again 
gave Dempsey the decision 
Even as Jack savored a victory 
lemonade, among pictures of 
past triumphs, an Inch lawyer 
arrived at the restaurant to serve 
him with still more papers. “This 
time I'll use four-ounce gloves 
like in the old days,” said Demp- 
sey. “They're harder—you don't 
have to hit so many times.” 


















CUESTA-REY 
2 ALL 


NATURAL LEAF 
CIGARS 






Catind Felbeviin 


All imported long filler 
and 100 per cent natural 
leaf — skillfully rolled 
with aged rare English 
Market Selection wrap- 
pers (ACW®)* to en- 
hance the luxurious 
bouquet. The first choice 
of smokers everywhere 
who enjoy the taste and 
superb aroma of fine 
imported leaf. 








African Cameroon Wrappers 


45¢ cach. Natural 
wood cabinet of 50— 
$20.25°. Cabinet of 
25 — $10.50°, 
Offered only by 
selected tobacconists 


* Prices eet te state and local tases if on 


Actual Size 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Traveling Man's _~ a — 
HUMIDOR — HF $ 
(Limit—one 4 
to a smoker) 






Holds up to 10 large cigars — perfect for 
traveling. Order now and we'll pack it with 
three 45¢ Cuesta-Rey #95 English Market 
Selection all natural leaf cigars and send 
it to you for less than the price of the cigars 
alone. Send coupon below and $1.00. 


CUESTA-REY 


Dept. TM-55 Box 2030, Tampa, Fla. 33601 
Enclosed is $1.00. Please send my 
Traveling Man’s Humidor packed with 
three #95 English Market Selection all 
natural leaf cigars. 
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fia Announce: 


Here’s the professional guidance that helps you get 
beautiful results with every sewing and needlecraft project 


Thousands of “How To" 
drawings, diagrams and 
instructional photographs 

ide you 
For example, these show some 


of the professional tricks of 
sewing knits. 


When enough fabric has passed 
by the needle to grasp from 
behind, stretch it taut from 
behind the needle as well as 
in front. Keep the fabric taut 
throughout your sewing. 


Reinforce curved seams by 
slowly sewing a row of small 
stitches — 15 per inch — on 
the stitching line, then sewing 
@ second row 1/16 inch out- 
side the first. 


Finish raw seam edges with a 
zigzag stitch Y4 inch in from 
the seam. 





Undersionding 
a patien ond 
how th works 


Try the introductory volume 


THE CLASSIC TECHNIQUES 
for 10 days free 


Now, whether you're an expert or be- 
ginner, a whole new world of sewing 
and needlecraft pleasure and savings 
is open to you! Without leaving your 
home, you can learn all the profes- 
sional secrets that bring beautiful re- 
sults when you’re sewing by machine 
or hand, knitting, crocheting, embroi- 
dering, doing macramé or any kind of 
stitchery! 

It's all here, in TIME-LIFE BOOKS’ 
The Art of Sewing — the most compre- 


hensive series on sewing and needle- 
craft ever published! _ 


} 


This new series gives 
you instructions on ev- 
erything — from creating 
one-of-a-kind clothes for 
yourself to making drap- 
eries ... from doing del- \ 
icate needlepoint to 





tested on non-sewers. Then, TI 
LIFE BOOKS put its vast graphic 
resources to work to create thous 
of step-by-step drawings, photos 
diagrams, all so carefully detailed € 
complicated techniques become ¢« 
to master! 

We believe you'll find that ow 
The Art of Sewing is like having 
country’s best sewing and needlec 
teachers right in your home, read 
give you their help whenever you r 
it. However, you are the best judg 
how valuable the se 
can be to you. So 
invite you to try the 
troductory volum 
The Classic Technic 
—for 10 days, free. Y 
find the details of 
offer on the card. 


making rugged sports- Through these volumes you'll learn the it today, to borrow 


same basic methods, shortcuts and tech- 
wear.To make sure every niques taught by TIME-LIFE BOOKS sew- 


ing consultant, GRETEL COURTNEY, at i 
the famous FRENCH FASHION ACADEMY pliments and noc 


instruction is crystal 
clear, each has been in New York. 





volume with our c 


gation. 


Here are just a few of many 

things you'll learn to do 

e How you can achieve the 
custom-made look 

oe Instant needlework — including 
techniques that speed up your 
sewing and gifts you can make 
in an afternoon 

e Custom sewing for the home 

e The art of knitting and crocheting 

e The professional way to tailor 
clothes 


e How tod ayant 
embroidery - cluding crewel 
and neodlepoir it 

oe How to create your own patterns 
and designs 








if 
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Among 
olumes 





é ® Each volume covered with fabric 
/= © 9%" by 114%" 
fA : © 176 to 208 pages, at least 300 step-by-step 
=, : drawings plus numerous full-color photographs 
© Special instructions for left-handers included 












n 
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ed 
of ; e 
ies = ; 
we 
in- . 
pe The introductory volume, The Classic A special section in the 
Techniques, shows you how to adjust any introductory volume (created 
ies pattern, so the finished garment fits you especially for this volume by 
rll beautifully; lay out your pattern on the fabric, a professional tie maker), 
: ees cores cut plaid ang gives you instructions for the 
' aor © the cesign is even 
nis matched; attach sleeves, collars, ‘el 8 syle steps thet lead:to.s 
ail and waistbands with professional results; ah a 
he Put in zippers perfectly; and much more! 


Make a colorful caftan to wear at 

m- home or to parties. It takes only a few 
‘ hours with the easy-to-follow direc- 

Ni- tions in The Art of Sewing. 


Design by June Shaw 





—— ERICA WILSON, embroidery consultant, for The Classic 
Techniques, created the new crewel design shown on this vest 
vOmplete directions for the design (which may be used not only 
4&5 shown but in many other ways), appear on pages 168-169 
Of the introductory volume. 

















Announcing the new Datsun 710. 
The driving man’s economy car. 


Between the most economical Datsun, 


the B-210, and the most luxurious 
Datsun, the 610, there's something 
new: The Datsun 710 2-Door Sedan, 
4-Door Sedan and Hardtop. 

An 1800cc overhead cam engine, 
power-assist front disc brakes and 
unibody construction balance the 
performance of the new 710's. 

Graceful new lines, whitewall tires 
and wheelcovers make it handsome. 


Rich carpeting, reclining bucket seats, 
tinted glass, electric rear window 
defogger and a lot of other no-cost 
extras make it luxurious. 

And, of course, the gasoline mileage 
is the kind you'd expect from Datsun. In 
fact, our reputation is built on economy! 
Before you make 
up your mind, 
drive a Datsun.. ‘Batsun 
then decide. 


Saves 





MOVIEGOERS IN MANHATTAN REACT TO THE EXORCIST’S DEADLY MIXTURE 


Exorcist Fever 


In a quiet Beverly Hills, Calif. 
neighborhood, residents have been 
awakened at dawn as thousands of peo- 
ple gather for an 8 a.m. showing at a the- 
ater seating 1,450. Every day 5,000 
moviegoers stand in the long queue 
wrapped around the Sack 57 Cinema 
in Boston. Four Manhattan theaters 
have lines extending for blocks from 
noon to midnight. In its first five weeks, 
The Exorcist (TIME, Jan, 14-21) has 
rung up more than $10 million at box 
office cash registers in 20 cities. Glowing 
—and gloating—Warner Bros. execu- 
tives predict that it will easily top the 
alltime moneymaker The Godfather, 
which grossed more than $155 million 
for Paramount 

Daily the lines grow longer—rais- 
ing the suspicion that the film’s popu- 
larity may be less a show-business phe- 
nomenon than a lesson in crowd 
psychology. “I'm the first on our street 
to see it,” chirped one suburban ma- 
tron. All kinds of people, it seems, have 
been infected by Exorcist fever. Teen- 
age girls on triple-tier wedgies teeter 
down the aisle behind pin-striped busi- 
nessmen carrying briefcases. A silver- 
haired woman clutching a sandwich 
wrapped in waxed paper slides uneas- 
ily into a seat next to a middle-aged 
naval officer. Most audiences, however, 
tend to be young and to contain a far 
higher than average proportion of blacks 
and, in some cities, people of Spanish 
origin. “Voodoo, you know,” a black 
file clerk said matter-of-factly 

Flying Furniture. “I want to see it 
before it’s banned,” explained one prop- 
er Bostonian. Many people say that they 
go simply because everyone warned 
them not to; others are fascinated by the 
special effects, like the bedroom scene 
Even more horrifying movies may now be un- 
der consideration. Exorcist Director William 
Friedkin commented before his film opened: “I 
think The Exorcist will be a bellwether. If it 
wins a wide audience, that may give the studios 


courage to handle more ambitious themes with 
more graphic scenes 
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with the flying furniture, or are curious 
to see the girl vomiting pea soup or mu- 
tilating herself with a crucifix. Still other 
viewers yearn to be scared. “To be strict- 
ly honest, I'm morbid,” admitted one 
college student. “It’s a cult; you have to 
see this movie,” said another. “It's the 
beat ‘em and bleed ‘em creeping- 
crawlies cult,” grinned a third 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
another explanation. “I think it’s part 
of the religious trend that’s going on, 
the craving for the supernatural, the in- 
terest in the nonmaterial,” said the Most 
Rev. Arthur Michael Ramsey, who ar- 
rived in Manhattan for a lecture tour 
“Genuine cases of demonic possession 
are a minority,” he added. “If there's 
an immense craze on the subject, it is a 
sign of spiritual immaturity.” 

Dr. Ari Kiev, a psychiatrist at New 
York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center 
thinks that The Exorcist somehow un- 
veils the innermost unexpressed con- 
cerns of many people. “It acknowledges 
the presence of evil; if people are at- 
tracted to this film, then that is what is 
in their subconscious. Then again, many 
patients see themselves as the devil.” 

Others see themselves as his victim 
A prominent Midwest Catholic theolo- 
gian received dozens of calls from con- 
fused people fearful that they were los- 
ing their grip on reality. A number of 
priests reported receiving inquiries from 
people who believed themselves pos- 
sessed. After seeing the film, two young 
Chicagoans required hospitalization 
“They're way out in leftfield,” said 
Dr. Louis Schlan, psychiatrist and med- 
ical director of Riveredge Hospital in 
Forest Park, Ill. “They see themselves 
possessed by Satan.” 

Many others who have seen the film 
experience nightmares, hysteria and an 
undefined, but nevertheless profound 
apprehension. “It is dangerous for peo- 
ple with weak ego control,” explains 
Dr. Vladimir Piskacek, a Manhattan so- 
ciologist and psychiatrist, “but it would 
not cause psychosis.” Small children 
may suffer from hallucinations after see- 





ing The Exorcist, but Dr. Piskacek 
doubts that the film would permanently 
impair even an immature mind. 

Predictably, there are widespread 
objections to the film’s R rating, which 
permits youths under 17 to see it if ac- 
companied by a parent. Manhattan 
Child Psychiatrist Hilde Mosse warns 
that the film provides a “deadly mix- 
ture of sex, violence and evil. The idea 
that we can solve our problems by mag- 
ic instead of by rational solutions is de- 
structive. I lived through this before Hit- 
ler came to power. He said, ‘Listen to 
the language of your pure Germanic 
blood, your unconscious.’ The Jews in 
Germany then became the devil to be 
exorcised. The only thing The Exorcist 
can do,” Dr. Mosse concludes emphat- 
ically, “is to pull young people down to 
a primitive level.” 

Badge of Honor. For some, sitting 
through the film has become a badge of 
honor, like riding the steepest roller 
coaster in the amusement park. “I've 
been in this business 47 years, and I've 
never seen anything like it,” asserted Los 
Angeles Theater Manager Harry Fran- 
cis. He estimates that each performance 
exacts an audience toll of four black- 
outs, half-a-dozen bouts of vomiting and 
multiple spontaneous exits 

Meantime, from Aspen, Colo 
where he is at work on “another theo- 
logical thriller,” The Exorcist’s author, 
William Peter Blatty, grumbled: “I'm 
sick of hearing that the movie is a suc- 
cess because of a rediscovery of the oc- 
cult. A thousand or more books have 
been written on the occult in the last 
ten years—they've each sold about ten 
copies.” Blatty acknowledges that The 
Exorcist was plagued by a “series of di- 
sasters”: halfway through the filming. 
fire destroyed the set, and the man who 
was playing the director died. But he 
notes: “There has been a devil theory 
that sinister forces were annoyed by the 
film. I don’t attach any significance to 
it. Still,” he adds with a sly smile, “I 
would like to think that somebody down 
there doesn’t like me.” 
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The Retro Look 


Call it a revival, mark it down to a 
turn of fashion’s wheel. The mannequins 
who strode, twirled and postured 
through Paris’ haute couture salons last 
week In new spring and summer col- 
lections looked as if they had just 
stepped out of a Jean Harlow or Greta 
Garbo movie. Hemlines had dropped to 
mid-calf, necklines plunged revealingly; 
clothes were flowingly full again. This 
evocation of what may have been cou- 
ture’s grandest era—from the mid-1920s 
to the late "30s—was not simply a sa- 
lute to nostalgia. The designers seemed 
to be saying that high fashion belongs 
to those with a yearning for bygone ele- 
gance—and the means to afford some 
very up-to-date prices 

Gone from most salons was the 
sculptured, hard-edge look pioneered by 
Courreges, Cardin and Gernreich. No 
more tight minis. No plastic helmets or 
vinyl unisex jumpsuits. Instead, the em- 
phasis is once again on the most basic 
of feminine garments: the dress. Liber- 
ated from the crisp, form-fitted lines of 
recent seasons, it now billows, ripples 
and flows. “I don’t care if the biggest- 
selling thing in stores is pants,” said De- 
signer Oscar de la Renta, whose own 
new collection opened last week in New 
York. “The dress is in.” 

One key to the change lies in 
France's exquisite fabrics—luxuriant 
silk, crepe de chine, shantung, georgette, 
satin. These are meticulously cut and 
joined, often on the diagonal introduced 
in the 1920s by Madeleine Vionnet 
—who is inactive but still alert at 97 
The “bias cut” makes clothes drape sex- 
ily against the body. Since the favored 
fabrics of 1974 are gossamer-thin and al- 
ways unlined, they need, even demand 
ample length to prevent skirts from be- 
ing unintentionally hoisted at the slight- 
est breeze. The result is a calf-length 
skirt that is wider, freer and not quite 
as long as the ill-fated midi of 1970 

Eye to Provocation. The 1930s 
theme was echoed by every Paris cou- 
turier from Givenchy, Balmain, Scherr- 
er and Lapidus to Dior, St. Laurent and 
Chanel. Mare Bohan, Dior’s successor, 
set the early pace. His skirts were long 
and supple. His jackets, closed at the 
waist with a narrow belt, were full and 
casual. Evening dresses. as diaphanous 
as lingerie, hint of luxury—and bed 

Sexist? Surely; but also sexy—and el- 
egant. Take Bohan’s shirts, which were 
lavishly applauded by buyers and crit- 
ics alike. Some of the most striking were 
deliberately provocative with deep, in- 
souciant necklines or low square necks 
and thin shoulder straps. What to wear 
under these blouses? According to the 
designers, absolutely nothing 

Yves St. Laurent accented feminin- 
ity even in suits tailored in men’s check- 
ered or pin-stripe fabrics. They are worn 
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with print, tie-neck, full blouses that ease 
into soft yokes in back and bands at wrist 
or elbow. St. Laurent’s beloved tunic re- 
appeared, belted over wide pants or 
pleated skirts. For daytime dresses. he 
used every sort of pleat—box, inverted, 
knife, flat, broad—to gain an almost sub- 
liminal, flickering effect 

Although the Chanel styles never 
stray far from Founder Coco's ideal of 
refinement, this season’s collection 
caused controversy. Designed by Disci- 
ples Jean Cazaubon and Yvonne Dudel. 
the line ran to vaporous chiffon gowns, 
gored skirts, lingerie-style blouses. But 
instead of the calf-length skirt that oth- 
er couturiers adopted, Coco’s designers 
raised the hemline to just below the 
knee. In the eyes of Syndicated Critic 
Eugenia Sheppard, that “broke the 
charm of those once magic proportions.” 

Despite the strong emphasis on the 
dress, the couturiers offered plenty of 
pants. Many buyers were especially im- 
pressed by Givenchy’s creations in black 
crepe. Often heavily cuffed, they were 
so loose, free and floppy that they looked 
almost like skirts when in motion. Says 





ST. LAURENT’S TAILORED PANTSUIT 
An easy, sexy elegance. 


Sidney Gittler of Ohrbach’s: “They are 
the widest shown anywhere and they 
look wonderful.” 

Will the “retro fashions” of the sa- 
lons—most of which cost $2.000 and up 
—mean anything to ordinary clothes 
buyers? Certainly not to the faded-den- 
im and corduroy set; and very little to 
devotees of sportswear, still the most 
popular look by far among U.S. wom- 
en. The couturiers almost  self-con- 
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GIVENCHY'S PAJAMA-STYLE PANTS 





CHRISTIAN DIOR’S THIN-STRAPPED GOWN 


sciously shied away from anything | 
sembling sportif. the lines that in the px 
have been most successfully “knock 
off" by ready-to-wear imitators 

Paris’ fashions will not be easily co 
ied; their opulent fabrics and bias ct 
ting make certain of that. But they m 
well influence more top-of-the-li 
ready-made clothes in the U.S. thana 
other recent showing. Meanwhile. ; 
most anyone can get a feel for the ne 
old look in accessories. “Jettison yo 
wide belts and get thin ones,” advis 
Robert Fountain, vice president of Lo 
& Taylor. “Buy high-heeled sanda 
The chunky look has gone in earrin; 
shoes. handbags. Everything is fine 
fresher, softer.” 
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The Talent War Is On 


Not one of the twelve teams of the 
gestating World Football League has 
even a preseason roster yet. No one 
knows when or if the newest exper- 
iment in pro sport expansion will se- 
riously challenge the National Football 
League for fans. But there is one thing 
the W.F.L. owners do not lack: money 
with which to bargain for talent. Last 
week, before N.F.L. owners could un- 
holster their pens, the W.F.L.’s South- 
ern California franchise signed three 
top college stars. The upstart league 
has also drafted 69 other college play- 
ers, though how many of them will ac- 
tually sign contracts is still uncertain 

The three who agreed to go with the 
new enterprise: U.S.C. Offensive Tackle 
Booker Brown and U.C.L.A. Running 
Backs James McAlister and Kermit 
Johnson. None of the 26 N.F.L. teams 
seriously attempted to bid for the Cal- 
ifornia trio; the players went unclaimed 
through the first five rounds of the 
N.F.L. college draft. While N.F.L. own- 
ers said little about the new threat, they 
quietly stressed to recruits the value of 
their league's elaborate fringe benefits 

goodies that the W.F.L. cannot yet of- 
fer. Ohio State Tackle John Hicks, for 
instance, considered the W.F.L. but last 
week came to terms with the Giants im 
mediately after being drafted. “There is 
a certain amount of security in the 
N.F.L.,” said Hicks 

No doubt. But W.F.L. President 
Gary Davidson was wasting no time 
showing that his new venture was mak- 
ing progress. He announced a television 
contract to broadcast one game a week 
starting in July. He also disclosed in- 
novations designed to lure fans with pep- 
pier play: an optional two-point con- 
version, a fifth period to settle ties, 
kickoffs from the 30-yard line. But the 
crucial question for now is the identity 
of the players 

“The war is on,” chortled Attorney 
Bob Woolf, who makes his living ne- 
gotiating athletes’ contracts. Woolf pre- 
dicts a 100% increase in players’ sal- 
aries in the next year. After a second 
college draft, the next step will be an at- 
tempt to hire veteran N.F.L. players. A 
likely target is Joe Namath, who nine 
years ago gave the then struggling 
American Football League a big cred- 
ibility boost by turning down the N.F.L 
and signing with the New York Jets 


Doctor’s Orders 


The announcer for the Rucker sum- 
mer basketball tournament in Harlem 
was groping for the best way to express 
his enthusiasm over the new court phe- 


nomenon. The youngster heard himself 


called “Houdini,” “The Claw,” “Black 
Moses”—and none of the nicknames 
pleased him. He took the announcer 
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aside. Softly but deliberately he said, 
“Call me ‘The Doctor.’ ” Julius Winfield 
Erving Jr., 21, was already demonstrat- 
ing that he would be his own man 

The Doctor, or Dr. J. as it has been 
ever since, has become the most excit- 
ing and innovative young practitioner 
of the muscular art of professional bas- 
ketball. With his unusual mix of solo raz- 
zle-dazzle and imaginative team play, 
the rangy 6 ft. 6 in., 200 Ib. forward has 
revived the previously paralyzed New 
York Nets and restored them to instant 
health. Ervingless, the Nets finished 
next to last in the East Division of the 
American Basketball Association last 
season with a 30-54 record. As the league 
paused for its All-Star break last week, 
the Nets were on top of their division 
with a 34-20 record, and The Doctor 
was Operating for 27 points per game, 
the best average in the league 

Human Helicopter. Erving’s on- 
court style has made him the A.B.A.’s 
top draw. When he drives to the bas- 
ket, floor-bound opponents are flabber- 
gasted by a human helicopter who can 
soar from the foul line to the backboard 
with magnificent ease. With Erving han- 
dling the red, white and blue A.B.A. ball, 
a standard stuff shot turns into airborne 
acrobatics, often ending in a backward, 
over-the-head slam dunk. A lay-up is 
embellished with the kind of fakery that 
the Harlem Globetrotters made famous 

Nets players as well as opponents 
shower him with superlatives. Erving, 
who will be 24 this month, discusses 
himself with neither modesty nor bra- 
vado: “I feel that I can drive, float, and 
change direction easily in the air better 
than most of the other players. It’s that 
freedom of motion that separates me.” 
Another Erving trick: in mid-dribble he 
palms the ball with his right hand, leav- 
ing his left free to fend off opponents, 
and soars into shooting or passing po- 
sition without losing a step. The ploy, 
Erving says, “is quicker and more de 
ceptive. You eliminate one move.” 

His flamboyance on offense is only 
part of his value to the Nets. He leads 
the team in two vital defensive catego- 
ries, blocked shots and steals. The lat- 
ler statistic is usually the pride of small- 
er, supposedly quicker guards. Yet 
Erving is the second leading pilferer in 
the A.B.A. The Nets are a very young 
team (average age: 24), and they lost 
their first nine games this season while 
trying to knit their new talent. Erving 
quickly provided the necessary needles, 
sacrificing his scoring (five points per 
game fewer than last season) in order 
to set up plays for teammates 

Erving is at home with his new sta- 
tus and his new team, which plays just 
a few miles away from Roosevelt, L.L., 
where he grew up. “Basketball was a 
type of escape for me,” he says. “If I 
had a little argument at home, rather 
than staying to fight it out I'd go out to 





NEW YORK NETS STAR JULIUS ERVING 
Airborne acrobatics. 


the park.” If he could find no one to 
play with, he would spend hours play- 
ing “one on none.” By his senior year 
in high school, scores of colleges were 
bidding for his services 

The unlikely winner was the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, a weak basket- 
ball school. “I was a little dude 
(6 ft. 3 in., 165 Ibs.), explains Erving 
“Physically, | was very immature and 
had a lot of growing to do.” As he grew 
so did basketball at Massachusetts. In 
his junior year, he led the team to its 
first appearance ever in the National 
Invitational Tournament. Then he 
dropped out to go professional, signing 
a four-year contract with the Virginia 
Squires of the A.B.A 

He was soon enmeshed in complex 
contract and draft disputes, involving 
not only the Squires but the Milwaukee 
Bucks and Atlanta Hawks of the N.B.A 
All that ended last summer when the 
Nets bought off the warring parties and 
signed The Doctor to an eight-year con- 
tract that is worth about $2.5 million 
Now, instead of spending off-court time 
in lawyers’ offices, Erving relaxes in his 
as yet unfurnished $37,000 condomin- 
ium in Lido Beach, L.I., or cruises with 
his fiancée Turquoise Brown in his white 
1973 Avanti 

As rich athletes go, he lives, dresses 
and talks sedately. “I never dreamt of 
having grand things,” he says. “I have 
no great desires.” With Dr. J. in the line- 
up, the same cannot be said of the Nets 
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SINGER JIM CROCE (AUGUST 1973) 


° ° 
Epitaph for Jim 

For Pop Singer Jim Croce, the tour- 
ing life meant mostly one small college 
campus after another. When he was 
killed at age 30 last September in Natch- 
itoches, La., he was doing what he had 
done many times before—taking off at 
night in a light plane from a small air- 
strip. Croce then was regarded as just 
another pop singer with a couple of hits 
to his credit, notably Bad, Bad Leroy 
Brown (“Badder than old King Kong 
And meaner than a junkyard dog”) 
But the pop woods are full of singer- 
composers who have momentary success 
and are never heard from again. In 
Croce’s case, few ever dreamed he was 
capable of superstardom 

Now. in a burst of discovery, the U.S 
record-buying public is making it up to 
Croce. You Don't Mess Around with Jim 
(ABC Records), his first solo LP. has tri- 
pled its sales since his death and has 
just jumped past the | million mark. Last 
week it was No. | on Billboard's chart 
of bestselling LPs. Croce also occupied 
the No. 2 position with / Got a Name, re- 
corded only a week before his death. As 
if that were not enough, at No. 22 was 
a third Croce album, Life and Times (re- 
leased in January 1973). Sales like that 
are enough to turn the fortunes of al- 
most any record company around 

which indeed has happened to the 

languishing ABC Records 

Is the Croce boom based on any 
thing more than morbid or cult curios- 
ity? The answer is yes. Croce had the 
gift to sing evocaltively about a genuine 


slice of life 
Middle America. It milieu he 
knew firsthand. having left it only at ar 
age when most pop stars are either fad- 


was a 


ing or forever gone 


Croce was anything but a prodigy 
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the young working class of 


He was born in Philadelphia in Janu 
ary 1943. Music did not really interest 
him seriously until his days at Villano 
va University. but even then he took a 
degree in psychology (1965) and spent 
much of the time thereafter doing 
construction work and driving trucks 
In Speedball Tucker, Croce fantasizes 
about the life on the open road in a 
broken-down rig 


You know the rain may blow 


The snow may snow 

The turnpikes they may freeze 

But they don t bother ole Speedball 
He goin’ any damn way he please 


When he took his blue collar off it was 
to try to make it in the music business 
New York's Not My Home tells about 
the period in 1968 and 1969 when he 
and his wife Ingrid were dogging the 
campus and coffeehouse trail as a duo 


Lived there ‘bout a year and I never 
once felt at home 

I thought I'd make the big time 

I learned a lot of lessons awful quick 


Giving it up, Jim and Ingrid settled 
down in 1970 in Lyndell, Pa.. where 
their son Adrian, now two, was born 
One by one, Croce sold the guitars he 
had accumulated, and when the guitars 
were gone, he went back into construc- 
tion work. Occasionally he got studio 
jobs in New York, “mostly background 
‘oohs’ and ‘aahs’ for commercials,” he 
once recalled. “I kept thinking. maybe 
tomorrow I'll sing some words.” 

The words the world knows Jim 
Croce by today were delivered in a blunt 
nasal tenor that matched their verismo 
style. His tight melodies, a blend of folk 





blues and white pop. warmed and suit- 
ed those words the way shoes do socks 
He was about the same onstage as ofl 

a lean, needling. fun-poking man in 
work boots and work shirts whose long 
sad face and broad mustache gave him 
at least for some of his older fans, a 
Saroyanesque look. He took a mad kind 
of joy in the commonplace, and tomor- 
row was always the best of all possible 
times 


Hey tomorrow you ve gotta believe 
that 

Tm through wastin what's left of me 

Cause night is fallin’ and the dawn 
is callin’ 

1 Il have a new day if she ll have me 


Call to Vespers 


I Vespri Siciliani is the kind of work 
with which grand opera has frequently 
made a spectacle of itself, in more ways 
than one. Written by Giuseppe Verdi for 
the Paris Opéra in 1855, it had some- 
thing to please every vagary of the self. 
indulgent French musical taste of the 
time—five acts, a lengthy ballet. histor- 
ical fireworks, huge choruses, soulfu 
solos. The story is set in 1 3th-century Pa. 
lermo, where the French colonists are 
oppressing the Sicilian natives. Arrigo 
one of the principal revolutionaries, dis: 
covers to his horror that he is the il. 
legitimate son of the chief oppressor 
Montforte. Not only does this news tes! 
his divided loyalties, but it ruins his ro- 
mance with the fair Elena, who is sym 
pathetic to the Sicilians. With loud crie: 
of “Vendetta!” the Sicilians overthrow 
Montforte at the final curtain 





SOPRANO CABALLE AS ELENA IN THE METROPOLITAN OPERA'S / VESPRI SICILIAN/ 
Stopping the show ona bella voce evening. 


KK 


MUSIC 

The libretto was a piece of hack 
work from a Parisian scenario factory 
run by an enterprising auteur of sorts 
named Eugéne Scribe. Having just suc- 
cessfully completed Rigoletto and La 
Traviata with Italian Librettist France- 
sco Maria Piave, Verdi despised the 
messy French text with the passion he 
brought to everything. 

Why, then, even bother with Ves- 
pri? Why should the Metropolitan 
Opera, currently some $3,000,000 in 
debt, go to the time, trouble and expense 
of mounting the opera for the first time 
in its 90-year history? Fair questions, 
which were not entirely answered by the 
premiére performance at Lincoln Cen- 
ter last week. Yet the Met's brief for 
Vespri contains any number of good 
points. Conductor James Levine and 
Stage Director John Dexter eliminated 
a half-hour’s worth of ballet (wisely, con- 
sidering the Met's declivity for dance) 
and edited the work down to three acts, 
running a relatively tidy 34 hours. Then 
there were the principal singers: Sopra- 
no Montserrat Caballé, Tenor Nicolai 
Gedda, Baritone Sherrill Milnes, Bass 
Justino Diaz. They constituted the kind 
of front-rank cast that the company does 
not regularly assemble these days. Nor 
does the Met orchestra play every day 
with the snap and precision that it gave 
Conductor Levine. 

Old Saw. Most important, Vespri 
contains a lot more good music than any 
but scholars would have deduced from 
its century or so of neglect. The over- 
ture is more or less an orchestral favor- 
ite. The first-act aria, “O tm, Palermo,” 
is a recital staple for basses. What a sur- 
prise, though, to discover the power of 
the quartet and chorus with which Ver- 
di concludes the second act—a moment 
of grand confrontation in which every- 
body perceives everybody else's seeming 
treachery. Or to find that Verdi has rare- 
ly written anything lovelier than Ele- 
na’s farewell to Arrigo, “Ah, parli a 
un core.” Spinning out its delicately 
chromatic cantilena like the mistress of 
cantabile that she is, Soprano Caballé 
stopped the show for a full two minutes 
and 45 seconds. The applause ceased 
only when Caballé held up a palm and 
signaled Levine to continue 

One of opera's oldest saws is that if 
you do not know what else to do with a 
tenor, put him on a staircase. In Vespri, 
everybody has been put on a staircase, 
which suggests that Director Dexter did 
not always know what else to do with 
his singers. The stairs (38 in all) rise 
gradually from the apron to stage rear 
and, depending on the scene, rearrange 
themselves in varying zigzag patterns as 
a good unit set should. Meanwhile, bar- 
ricade walls slide in and out from the 
wings, prison bars float gracefully down 
from the flies. All this has its effective 
moments, although it seldom looks like 
medieval Sicily. What Dexter and Set 
Designer Josef Svoboda have really done 
is to build a stairway to a bella voce eve- 
ning—and that is something Caballé 
and her swains provide. ® William Bender 
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HOLD EVERYTHING- 


don't take another step without 
HAVERSNIPS! 


You could find yourself in a difficult spot in which a pesky hangnail, an untrimmed eyebrow, a loose 
thread, or an uncut paper doll could turn a promising situation into a social debacle. Don't let this 
happen to you! Carry Haversnips in pocket or purse. If needed, remove them from their dandy snap- 
case, unfold them in a thrice, and quickly resolve any impending crisis by snipping through the 
Gordian knot or whatever it may be. Haversnips are forged of an outstanding grade of stainless steel 
that will keep them sharp virtually forever. Tucked together, before snapping into action, they just 
measure three inches. But here is the most incredible fact: although you might have seen travel 
scissors advertised at $7.95 (indeed—gulp!—that’s what they are in our Catalog) we are offering 
Haversnips today at a price that verges on irresponsibility—namely, just two dollars, and that in 
cludes postage and handling. But there is more: we'll also send you our 64-page Catalog and a 
$2.00 gift certificate that you can apply to your next purchase. So, before we discover that we can't 
really make out on this deal, fill out the coupon, mail it to us with your check for $2 and let us 
send Haversnips right out to you 


(_] Yes, send me Haversnips quickly. My check for $2 is enclosed. haverhills 
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Financial freedom. 
How Merrill Lynch could help 
you get it and keep it. 
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Freedom to live the way you want. 
Freedom to educate your children 
the way you want. 


Freedom to retire when you want. 


In the style you want. 

That’s financial freedom. 

It doesn’t come easy. It takes 
hard work. And hard thinking. But you 
don’t have to go it alone. Merrill Lynch 
‘an help. 

Different ways for different people. 
At Merrill Lynch, we believe different 
kinds of people need different kinds of 
investments. 

So we give you 29 different ways 
to invest. Old ways like corporate bonds. 
Newer ways like Ginnie Mae Govern- 
ment securities. 

Talk to a good listener. 
We also give you an Account Executive 
whose training cost Merrill Lynch more 
than $15,000 — about the cost of a college 
education. We’ve taught him to listen. 
To your problems. Your needs. Your goals. 

He'll work with you. Think with 
you. On a one-to-one basis. At Merrill 
Lynch, you’re never a mere number in 
a computer bank. 

We can give you recommenda- 
tions on many different kinds of invest- 
ments. We handle billions of dollars a 
year in fixed-income securities of all 
kinds — Government securities, municipal 
bonds, corporate bonds. So we know the 
business. When it comes to stocks, we 





have more security analysts than any 
other broker in the U.S. Enough to 
follow industries in depth. And evaluate 
a company in relation to all or most of 
its competitors. We're also the world’s 
largest commodity futures broker: 

Keeping your hard-won freedom. 
All too often, much of what you gain 
from your investments can be lost to 
taxes. But once again, some of Merrill 
Lynch’s 29 ways could help. 

For example, we might recom- 
mend deep discount municipal bonds. 
They yield interest that is completely 
exempt from Federal taxes. But that’s 
only one of their advantages. You buy 
these bonds at a discount —as much as 
20 percent less than face value. But 
when the bonds mature, you collect the 


full face amount. And the profit is taxed 


as a capital gain, not ordinary income. 

We have other ways to keep 
taxes from devouring your financial 
freedom. They range from tax-free notes 
to tax-saving retirement programs. 

You don’t have to start big. 

At Merrill Lynch we want your business 
— whether it’s $100 or $100,000. We 
give you something in exchange: the 
assurance of dealing with a strong, con- 
fident leader. Merrill Lynch is bullish 
on America. 

Talk to a Merrill Lynch Account 
Executive. The sooner you do, the sooner 
your fight for financial freedom begins. 





Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc 
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The Disease Detectives 


Officials at the National Institutes 
of Health were quite understandably 
disturbed and mystified. Eight patients 
under treatment for cancer had sudden- 
ly been struck with blood poisoning: 
until doctors learned what caused the 
condition, they were powerless to pre- 
vent other patients from being infected 
Unable to find the cause on their own, 
the NIH doctors called in investigators 
from the U.S. Public Health Service's 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta 

The move proved sound. After rul- 
ing out food and person-to-person trans- 
mission of the infection, the CDC men 
learned that all of the patients had 


DREW LEVITON 





CDC RESEARCHER IN ATLANTA 
A search for scientific clues. 


received platelets—blood components 
that help promote clotting—from the 
same donor. Following up that clue, they 
found that the man unknowingly had 
chronic, asymptomatic osteomyelitis, an 
infection of the bone that was the cause 
of the cancer patients’ new illness. The 
CDC's discovery helped the cancer vic- 
tims and may have saved others as well 
The man revealed that he had sold 57 
pints of blood during a seven-month pe- 
riod, and the CDC was able to locate and 
destroy all of it before it could be used. 
Such scientific sleuthing is routine 
for the CDC, which is to communicable 
disease what the FBI is to crime. Since 
it was established in 1946 as an out- 
growth of a World War II agency set 
up to control malaria, the CDC has 
tracked down the sources of typhoid ep- 
idemics, traced a hepatitis outbreak in 
Michigan toa single bakery worker, and 
hunted down untold thousands of vene- 
real-disease victims in need of treat- 
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ment. Its efforts are essential, since in- 
fectious diseases remain one of the 
country’s most troublesome health haz- 
ards. This year alone, they are expect- 
ed to account for 140,000 deaths, cause 
children to miss 145 million days of 
school and cost the U.S. economy 130 
million lost work days 

The agency that does battle against 
these diseases is small. The CDC, which 
can act on its own in interstate outbreaks 
or assist state and local health depart- 
ments, has only 90 officers; 50 are lo- 
cated at its headquarters in Atlanta, the 
rest spread across the country. Most of 
the officers are physicians; others are 
statisticians, veterinarians and nurses 
Despite the relatively low pay ($1,473 
per month for a physician with two years 
of residency and dependents), most are 
enthusiastic about their work. “It’s a 
challenge, like detective work,” says Dr 
John Bryan, a CDC staff officer. “In pri- 
vate practice, there really is a limit to 
the number of people you can serve 
Here, in the long run, you benefit many 
more people than you could in private 
practice.” 

Interstate Epidemic. CDC investi- 
gators are able to close the books on 
some cases with little trouble. They had 
few problems, for example, figuring out 
why a batch of plum wine that had fer- 
mented in an old bathtub caused lead 
poisoning in only one of several people 
who helped concoct the stuff. Under 
questioning, the man sheepishly re- 
vealed that he had consumed 50 gallons 
of it 

Other cases needed a persistence 
that would do credit to Lieut. Columbo 
In 1971 CDC officers interviewed a total 
of 387 people afflicted with an intesti- 
nal ailment; they finally traced the prob- 
lem to cheese imported from a single 
French producer. Equally dogged inves- 
tigation uncovered the source of an out- 
break of intestinal illness in Sioux City, 
Iowa. After learning that all 250 people 
affected had eaten at one restaurant. 
CDC officers continued questioning un- 
ul they discovered that all had ordered 
some kind of sliced meat. Further in- 
vestigation led them toa meat slicer that 
was contaminated with salmonella, a 
particularly virulent organism that lives 
and multiplies in the digestive tract. 

A few people resent the CDC’s prob- 
ing and refuse to cooperate with inves- 
tigators. A surgeon suspected of being 
the source of an outbreak of streptococ- 
cal infections dosed himself with anti- 
biotics before allowing officers to exam- 
ine him, But once they understand the 
dangers of allowing an infection to 
spread, most people are more than will- 
ing to help the disease detectives. CDC of- 
ficers investigating a California VD ep- 
idemic had a great deal of trouble 
locating a prostitute who had infected a 
truck driver with syphilis during an en- 
counter when he was on the road. When 


they finally tracked her down, she was 
nothing if not helpful in steering the 
sleuths to her other clients. She produced 
a diary that listed more than 300 of them 
in 34 states 


Eldercare 


Medicare does a good job of taking 
care of the elderly once they are ill, but 
the seven-year-old program provides lit- 
tle in the way of regular preventive care 
A 67-bed community hospital in Pros- 
ser (pop. 3,000), in southeastern Wash- 
ington, has come up with a unique ser- 
vice to fill this gap. It provides those 
over 65 with monthly checkups at a bar- 
gain-basement price of only $6 per year 

The key to the Prosser plan lies in 
using the institution’s staff and facilities 
at off times. “Hospitals have peak pe- 
riods when all of the personnel are at 
work,” explains Hospital Administrator 
Larry McIntyre, who developed the plan 
with the institution’s chief of staff, Dr 
Gustav Bansmer. “But there are other 
times when a lot of them are just stand- 
ing around, so when we utilize that time 
there is no added cost.” To take advan- 
tage of these slack periods, the hospital 
requires patients to make appointments 
in advance 

The hospital further increases effi- 
ciency by scheduling only one kind of 
examination each month. Last month's 
exam consisted of chest X rays; this 
month’s will involve blood tests and uri- 
nalysis. For women, the March check- 
up will include Pap smears, which help 
detect cervical cancer, and men will un- 
dergo prostate examinations. Leg and 
foot examinations are scheduled for 
Aprii, while eye examinations are 
planned for May. The 12-month cycle 
will start again next January 

Social Occasion. If test results in- 
dicate that a patient needs treatment, 
he is immediately referred to his own 
physician. Bansmer believes that the 
monthly examinations will enable doc- 
tors to detect early signs of illness in pa- 
tients who frequently do not get regular 
checkups. In addition, many members 
of Prosser’s eldercare program look for- 
ward to the monthly hospital outings as 
social occasions that give them a chance 
to see friends 

The Prosser plan has already en- 
rolled 362 elderly people, many of whom 
are attracted by the low cost. “When 
you get older, you have to watch your 
pennies,” says Mrs. Helen Erickson, 69 
“You would be surprised at how many 
people over 65 wouldn't even think of 
going for a checkup.” Other hospitals 
have expressed interest in copying the 
program. Prosser Memorial Hospital 
has had inquiries from health officials 
across the nation, and officials of two 
nearby hospitals are so impressed that 
they are thinking about setting up a 
Prosser plan in their own communities. 
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DUKE IN ACTION IN McQ 











in corporations and other illuminations _ lieves in working for change through the 
that come as more of a surprise to system. 
Wayne than anyone else. 
The action sequences are frequent of the film makers seems more oppor- 
but arthritic. Colleen Dewhurst—whom __tunistic than deeply felt—an attempt, 
one hardly expects to find in such com- __ perhaps, to still political criticism of the 
pany—provides an agreeable cameo as__ earlier film. But what really spoils the 
a roundheeled cocktail waitress with a formula is a thin and meandering script 
taste for cocaine. The Duke remains — by John Milius and listless direction by 
amiable and unruffled throughout, but Ted Post, whose work cannot stand even 
it is a bit troubling to see him poaching glancing comparison with Don Siegel's 
so obviously on Clint Eastwood’s loner- authoritative handling of Dirty Harry. 
cop territory. 


This liberal-mindedness on the part 


@JayCocks The film climaxes, as all policiers ap- 
parently must, with a car chase, but it 


As for Eastwood himself, he makes _ is nowhere near as interesting as the suc- 
a halfhearted attempt, in MAGNUM FORCE, _ cessful off-casting of nice Hal Holbrook 
to clean up Dirty Harry, that law-and- as a heavy. He is the only one present 
order fascist manqué whom you hated who seems genuinely interested in 
to hate a couple of seasons back. Once _— what's going on. 


® Richard Schickel 


again, as in the 1971 film named for him, 


Detective Harry Callahan (Eastwood) is 
confronted by a series of apparently mo- hammad Ali-Joe Frazier bout in March 


Quick Cuts 


THE FIGHTERS Concerns the first Mu- 


tiveless, definitely psychopathic mur- 1971 and shows every moment of every 

McQ presents John Wayne incivvies, ders. This time, it turns out, they are round, recorded by a battery of cam- 
which seems a little like dressing Cary _ not the work of an isolated madman but eras stationed all over Madison Square 
Grant in bib overalls. The Duke messes _ of a self-appointed death squad, mem- Garden. With only this fight footage, 
around casually with playing the title bers of Harry’s own San Francisco po- meticulously edited, Director William 
character, a Seattle cop who quits the _ lice department who have grown impa- Greaves would have had a fine sports 
force to press a vigorous one-man in- tient with the delays and niceties of the film. What lifts The Fighters out of the 
vestigation of his partner's death. His _ rule of law. This gives Harry an oppor- __ special-interest category is the first hour 
searches lead to discoveries of gang- tunity to pull the old switcheroo. Un- of documentary on the preparations for 
sterism in the import business, corrup- __ likely as it seems, he announces that for the match. The fighters, the promoters, 
tion in high places, lax moral standards all his notorious individualism he be- the managers, the hangers-on, all speak 
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a kind of spiked Odets chatter that 
makes the movie look and sound like a 
cinéma vérité replay of Body and Soul 
Greaves has a quick eye and an obvi- 
ous affection for the more flamboyant 
personalities behind the sport. A report- 
er at a swanky press reception rather 
tentatively badgers Promoter Jack Kent 
Cooke about the high cost of fight tick- 
ets. “Well, I'd like everyone to drive a 
Cadillac, like every ody to be employed, 
get a good education,” Cooke replies 
with a fulsome disdain. “But,” he adds, 
with ill-disguised glee, “it just isn’t that 
kind of world.” 

Ali is shrewdly pyrotechnical. as 
usual, Frazier stolid but with a certain 
quiet wit. Asked just before the match 
how the $2.5 million purse makes him 
feel, he replies with ironic deliberation 
that “it g!ves me the inspiration to do a 
little more.” The Fighters captures the 
skill and challenge of the sport, as well 
as its grand carnival spirit, as surely and 
lovingly as A.J 
Sweet Science. That is saying a great 
deal #J.C. 





Boone, N.C., is WHERE THE LILIES 
BLOOM, and where the Luther family, un- 
der the reluctant direction of 14-year- 
old Mary Call, is struggling to make do 
Father, widowed years ago, has died. On 
his deathbed he placed Mary Call (more 
responsible than her dreamy older sis- 
ter Devola) in charge of all Luther busi- 
ness, including the matter of keeping 


Liebling did in The 








Kiser Pease, the acquisitive neighbor 
down the road, a good country mile 
away from Devola. Most of the movie 
is taken up with Mary Call’s straining 
to live up to her responsibility, to fulfill 
a promise made mistakenly out of un- 
questioning affection 

There is a certain charm and chal- 
lenge in all this. The movie produced 
by Robert B. Radnitz (Sounder )—is 
scrupulous about matters of locale and 
decoration, careful to avoid subverting 
the circumstances of poverty into sen- 
timentality. The Luther kids—all played 
by nonprofessional actors—live in a cab- 
in wallpapered with newspaper, which 
also serves from time to time as a res- 
idence for a pet pig and a cow. The sur- 
rounding mountain country has a lavy- 
ish beauty, on which the Luther cabin 
is a canker 

Beyond physical details. Where the 
Lilies Bloom misses any real sense of 
the proud and strangled lives it portrays 
Mary Call and the others never really 
show any deep desperation. The movie 
softens everything, keeps the characters 
busy with practical Strategies like con- 
vincing the neighbors that their father 
is still alive so that they will not all be 
shipped off to an or phanage 

rhis sort of dilution has its source 
in the script by Earl Hamner Jr cre- 
ator of television’s The Waltons. a soft, 
cow-eyed evocation of the Depression 
struggles of another Southern mountain 
family. Like John-Boy Walton. Mary 





LUTHER KIDS IN LILIES 
Appalachian pall. 


Call wants to be a writer, and Hamner 
supplies reveries for her (“'L ately I’ve be- 
gun to feel a bottomless fright”) that 
have much less adolescent intensity than 
a kind of brilliantined adult sentimen- 
tality. Where the Lilies Bloom was made 
as a G-rated family movie, which is the 
probable reason—though hardly a good 
excuse—for avoiding the harsher. more 
pressing realities of the situation the 
movie portrays. It wants to be liked for 
its good intentions alone #J.C. 














Who put energy into Nigeria 





A distant Nigerian delta 
over a decade ago. Primitive. 
Forbidding. But deep beneath 
the foliage lay the crude oil 
that could help ease 
America’s fuel shortage. It 
waited there, because to drill 
for it was an expensive and 
risky gamble requiring more 
of a commitment than some 
companies were willing 

to exert. 





to get energy out for America? 





The same delta today. But 
transformed into an important 
oil field with the exotic name, 
Tebidaba, where the 
discovery well flowed 

15,000 barrels a day from 
three zones. New wells are 
continually being developed 
in the Nigerian delta. Anda 
pipeline has been built that is 
currently transporting some 
115,000 barrels daily from 
five fields to a new terminal 
on the Nigerian coast. 

Who invested the time, 
money and risk in Nigeria that 
helped turn steaming jungles 
into new sources of energy 
for America? The same 
company that makes fine 
products for your car. 

The Performance Company: 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 


PHILLIPS 
The Performance 


Company 
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The Last Mogul 


He was a slender, dapper man, so 
vain that he refused to carry a wallet or 
even a pocketful of change lest unsight- 
ly bulges spoil the line of his bespoke 
suit. More of the truth about Samuel 
Goldwyn was revealed by his actual ap- 
pearance than by his popular image as 
the archetypal movie mogul—ignorant, 
tyrannical, malaprop-spewing 

Goldwyn’s tongue did sometimes lag 
behind his racing brain. At least, one 
would like to believe that he really did 
declare that verbal contracts are not 
worth the paper they are printed on, or 
that extra Indians could be quickly re- 





SAMUEL GOLDWYN 
His greatest production. 


cruited at the nearest reservoir. Or that 
he dismissed an objection that a script 
was “too caustic” by announcing that if 
he liked it he would make the movie no 
matter what the cost 

Most of these beauties, alas, were the 
creations of his pressagents or the chron- 
ically disaffected habitués of the com- 
missary writers’ table. What truly dis- 
tinguished Goldwyn was his fussy 
insistence on applying the same stan- 
dards of “good taste” to his movies that 
he applied to his dress. Even more im- 
portant was his ability to maintain those 
standards while defending his indepen- 
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dence for nearly 50 years—despite the 
nearly irresistible drive for industry con- 
solidation. The nerve, shrewdness, and 
energy with which Sam Goldwyn main- 
tained his freedom in the Hollywood 
jungle now seem at once exemplary and 
unduplicable 
The truth about Goldwyn was more 
interesting than any one-liner. He was. 
for example, the only producer in his- 
tory who was named after one of his 
own corporations. Born in a Polish ghet- 
to, he received his first American name 
-Goldfish—from an immigration offi- 
cial when he arrived in New York City 
in 1896 as a 13-year-old. Under it, he 
prospered as a glove salesman and en- 
tered the movies as a partner of Jesse 
L. Lasky and Cecil B. DeMille. In 1913 
they made The Squaw Man, one of the 
first feature-length films produced in 
Hollywood. The trio sold out to the com 
bine that became Paramount, and Gold- 
fish teamed with two brothers named 
Selwyn to make “Goldwyn” pictures. He 
took the name with him when he was 
forced out of the concern in 1922—be- 
fore it merged with Metro and Mayer 
to form perhaps the most famous movie 
name of all. “A self-made man may pre- 
fer a self-made name Judge 
Learned Hand's remark, after Gold 
wyn's former associates sought to re 
strain him legally from using it on his 
independent releases 
Culture Talks. Thereafter. he op 
erated with no restraints at all 
from a board of directors. He bet his 
own money on his hunches. If he lost 
big when he tried to convert an opera 
star like Mary Garden into a movie star 
he won big by importing exotic Vilma 
Banky from Europe 
His immigrant’s yearning for cultur 
al respectability paid off. particularly 
after pictures began to talk. Street Scene 
Arrowsmith, Dead End. Wuthering 
Heights, The Little Foxes were expen- 
sively produced, soberly realized bor- 
rowings, often from the second drawer 
of other arts. They formed the basis for 
his bankable reputation at a time when 
the middlebrow public tended to admin- 
ister a literacy test before taking a movie 
seriously. By persuading audiences and 
critics to regard at least some films as 
an art form, Goldwyn did his industry 
an enormous service 
Ironically, Goldwyn’s own pictures 
exercise surprisingly small claim upon 
memory; today they seem impossibly 
culture-bound. It is, however, a tribute 
to his blithe showmanship that he put 
them over (along with such later high- 
minded successes as The Best Years of 
Our Lives and Porgy and Bess) at the 
same time that he was fabricating his 
own broad comic reputation. Sam Gold- 
wyn was his own greatest production 
and one can only be saddened that. at 
91, death last week finally included him 
out ® Richard Schickel 
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CHANNING AS LORELEI 


Siren on the Rocks 


LORELEI 

Music by JULE STYNE 

Lyrics by LEO ROBIN, BETTY COMDEN 
and ADOLPH GREEN 


Twenty-five years ago, Carol Chan 
ning first enchanted Broadway as Lo 
relei_ Lee, the platinum-haired, plati- 
num-headed blonde who gave the world 
the Little Rock wisdom that diamonds 
are a girl's best friend. That was in Gen- 


tlemen Prefer Blondes, the musical hit 
that made her an instant star. It may 
be too late to revive that show, which 


never laughed quite hard enough at it 
self, but Lorelei is a particularly tawdry 
retread. Jule Styne has added a few rou 
and the book, originally by 
Anita Loos and Joseph Fields, has been 
updated by Kenny Solms and Gail Par 
ent. Lorelei has been touring the coun- 
try for Perhaps that is 
why not even the Art Deco sets 
propriate for a 1920s story 
The book, which always had the flaw 
of seeming heartless than its 
heroine, now seems just plain crass 
What happens to Channing should 
not befall any hard-working superstar 
At the play's beginning, she is a rich 
widow mourning her husband by wear- 


tine songs 


eleven months 
inap 


look fresh 


more 


ing every awful gem he ever gave her 
About to board the /le de France, she re- 
calls an earlier The rest of 
the evening flashes back to Gentlemen 

Needless to say, Channing, who is 
now 51, looks much too old for the part 
A young Lorelei seems naive, but a sea- 
soned one is merely brazen. Instead of 
throwing herself into the proceedings 
Carol seems to expend her energy with 
utmost calculation. Apart from a cou- 
ple of production numbers. she remains 
almost stationary and is offstage alto- 
gether for the strenuous tap-dance se- 
quences. Even her vocal tricks going 
from bass through squeak in breathtak- 
ing spoken roulades—now sound like a 
ventriloquist’s act ® Martha Duffy 
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gayer voyage 


Will gasoline shortages keep a lot of 
us home in 1974, spending more 
time around the house and in the 
yard? If so, this is the year to give 
your trees the care they need to pro- 
vide beauty, protection, and cooling 
shade all spring, summer, and fall. 

Healthy, luxuriant trees can make 
your yard a more pleasant place to 
spend hot, sunny afternoons or week- 
ends. But the time to start improving 
your environment is now. 

A dormant spray application must 
be completed before the leaves un- 
fold. Dormant spraying destroys scale 
insects and over-wintering egg 
masses of other insects that can ruin 
the beauty of next summer's foliage. 

The earlier you call in your order, 


DAVEY TREE & 


KENT, OHIO 44240 
Coast to Coast and Canada 





Order a Davey dormant spray now. 
Enjoy healthier trees next summer. 


the earlier we'll get to your trees. And 
the less chance that your order will 
be delayed or not filled because of 
spring rush, emergencies, or lack of 
fuel. 

Best of all, the cost of spraying, 
pruning, and tree feeding is probably 
less than you think. Often, it’s less 
than many appliances or home-im- 
provements that depreciate in value 
from the day they are installed. But 
well cared-for trees are worth more 
every year and can substantially in- 
crease the value of your property. 

So do order early. Call Davey now 
for a dormant spray application and 
an expert inspection and report on 
the condition of your trees. We're in 
the Yellow Pages under Tree Service. 





Died. Murray M. Chotiner, 64, long- 
time adviser to Richard Nixon; of a 
blood clot resulting from an auto acci- 
dent; in Washington, D.C. Alternately 
good-natured and blunt, Chotiner was 
a sharp Los Angeles criminal lawyer 
and a cunning, bare-knuckled politician 
who first met Nixon during the 1946 
congressional campaign and advised 
him to depict his opponent, Jerry Voo- 
rhis, as an ally of Communism. Cho- 
tiner planned a similar strategy for Nix- 
on’s 1950 Senate race against Helen 
Gahagan Douglas. Chotiner advised 
Nixon at the time of his famous “Check- 
ers” speech in 1952, but their relation- 
ship was temporarily dissolved in 1956 
when Chotiner was called before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee to explain his deal- 
ings with clothing manufacturers ac- 
cused of Government kickbacks. He 
reappeared on the White House staff in 
1970 as a special counsel, and recently 
admitted having hired two journalists at 
$1,000 a week to supply the 1972 Nix- 
on campaign for re-election with spe- 
cial information on George McGovern. 

a 

Died. H.E. (for Herbert Ernest) 
Bates, 68, novelist and short story writ- 
er; after a brief illness; in Canterbury, 
England. In the tradition of Thomas 
Hardy, Bates celebrated rural England 
in most of his 50 or so books. During 
World War II, he was commissioned by 
the R.A.F. to write fiction about the war; 
Fair Stood the Wind for France (1944), 
about a British bomber pilot shot down 
over French soil, was one of the out- 
standing results. Bates was best known 
in the U.S. for The Darling Buds of May 
(1958), a novel about the zany fruit- 
picking, scrap-dealing Larkin family 
that was made into the movie The Mat- 
ing Game. 

. 

Died. General George Grivas, 75, 
head of the successful underground Cyp- 
riot revolt against the British in the late 
1950s and ofa guerrilla movement fight- 
ing for the union of Cyprus and Greece 
(see THE WORLD). 

s 

Died. Major General Sir Edward L 
Spears, 87, British soldier, diplomat and 
war historian; in London. A lifelong 
Francophile, Spears was sent as Win- 
ston Churchill's personal representative 
to the crumbling French Third Repub- 
lic in 1940, later wrote about the fall of 
France in Assignment to Catastrophe. 
Spears devised Charles de Gaulle’s last- 
minute escape to London and helped 
him organize the Free French forces. 
Spears’ first wife was the American-born 
novelist Mary Borden (Margin of Error), 
who died in 1968 


. 

Died. Samuel Goldwyn, 91, a found- 
ing father of Hollywood's film industry 
and a leading independent producer for 
nearly 50 years (see SHOW BUSINESS). 
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THE FUTURE 


Some Hope Amid a Decline 


The Administration offered its mild- 
ly optimistic vision of the future last week 
in two key documents—the budget and 
the yearly forecast by the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. The CEA’s 
official view is that the economy is now 
in decline and that the U.S. will produce 
less in the first quarter of 1974 than in 
the final quarter of last year. But, fairly 
soon, things will get better and the na- 
tion will avoid a recession. By spring the 
economy will start to pick up. By mid- 
summer inflation will slow. By year’s end 
the economy will again be expanding rap- 
idly, and unemployment will be coming 
down 

The CEA expects the present sizzling 
9% rate of increase in living costs to cool 
toa more bearable 4.5% in the year’s sec- 
ond half because big increases in food 
and fuel prices will be “behind us.” It 
sees unemployment, which jumped to 
5.2% last month, climbing to nearly 6% 
in the next few months. By midyear, the 
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CEA believes, business activity will quick- 


en as consumers adjust to the disruptive % 


effects of the energy emergency and be- 
gin to spend again. A steady increase in 
capital spending by businessmen—the 
CEA expects a 12% growth this year—and 
a substantial boost in defense outlays are 
expected to contribute to the economy's re- 
surgence. The council anticipates a high, 
if unspecified rate of wage increases be- 
cause so many people have lost ground 
to inflation and will not be bashful about 
asking for raises in order to keep up with 
prices 

Under Chairman Arthur Burns, the 
Federal Reserve Board is making credit 
easier to get in order to bolster the econ- 
omy, and short-term interest rates are de- 
clining. The prime lending rate could 
tumble from 9% to about 7'4 by late 
spring. Mortgage rates are falling too, but 
will stay well above 8%. The board's ac- 
tions will provide increasing stimulus as 
the year wears on 


Steady as She Goes 


For a long period in his first Ad- 
ministration, President Nixon’s eco- 
nomic policies were summed up in a 
phrase popularized by Treasury Secre- 
tary George Shultz: “Steady as she goes.” 
The words implied a commitment to go- 
ing along with old policies and resisting 
sharp or contentious change. There are 
no better words than those to describe 
the fiscal 1975 budget that Nixon sent 
to Congress this week 

Unlike the budget that he submitted 
a year ago, which set out to eliminate 
large chunks of Lyndon Johnson's Great 
Society programs, the new budget has 
no controversial decisions to kill or slash 
popular programs. Neither does it have 
any major initiatives for new programs, 
though spending will rise by nearly $30 
billion, to a record $304.5 billion. With 
his power on Capitol Hill diminished 
by Watergate and with Congress on the 
verge of considering whether to impeach 
him, Nixon may well have decided that 
big initiatives would not get off the 
ground 

Despite the current economic slow- 
down, Nixon is offering what he calls 
“a budget which will continue a posture 
of modest restraint.” The slowdown is 
cutting into personal incomes and prof- 
its and thus into the tax take. Revenues 
will be lower than if the economy were 
closer to full employment, and the bud- 
get is dropping deeper into the red. The 
deficit is expected to swell from $4.7 bil- 
lion this fiscal year to $9.4 billion next 
year. Many economists outside the Gov- 
ernment predict larger deficits, as high 





ASH & AIDE WITH BUDGET 
No big new initiatives. 


as $20 billion. For all of Richard Nix- 
on’s conservative fiscal views, his bud- 
gets have never ended in surplus 

The Administration may deliberate- 
ly deepen the deficit if the economy 
seems headed into a recession—though 
there is great debate between the White 
House and its critics over just what con- 
stitutes a recession. Nixon and Roy Ash, 
chief of the Office of Management and 
Budget, have said that the Administra- 
tion is preparing a package of as yet un- 
specified “contingency spending plans” 
that would be used if the slump became 
long or deep. Meanwhile, Ash and oth- 
er Officials have been carefully leaking 
budget figures in advance to prepare the 
public and remove the sting of the first 
US. budget ever to exceed the $300 bil- 
lion mark 

Energy Lift. Most of the spending 
increases are the result of either infla- 
tion or program expansions that were 
ordered in earlier years. One exception 
in the budget, spending on energy re- 
search and development would rise by 
$650 million, to a total of $1.6 billion 
Most of the added money would be used 
to develop nuclear-power projects and 
coal technology. Another exception: the 
Administration would nearly double 
spending on mass transit, from $488 mil- 
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lion to $900 million, and federal sub- 
sidies would finally be available to help 
reduce the operating deficits of local 
transit systems. 

Half of the next year’s total spend- 
ing increase would be for “income se- 
curity” programs, and most of those rais- 
es were ordered by Congress, sometimes 
over the Administration's objections. So- 
cial Security benefits are scheduled to 
rise by $9 billion, or 11%. Spending on 
benefits for the aged, the blind and dis- 
abled, for food stamps and for federal- 
employee pensions would climb another 
$5 billion, to a total $15.9 billion. Health 
expenditures would rise by $3 billion, 
to $26.3 billion in all. About $2 billion 
of the increase would go for Medicare 
as more people become eligible and 
medical costs inflate. Out of a total $2.2 
billion for medical research, the Admin- 
istration would spend $559 million seek- 
ing a cure for cancer. On the other hand, 
arguing that the nation now “has an ag- 
gregate oversupply of hospital beds,” the 
Administration aims to try again to per- 
suade Congress to kill the Hill-Burton 
hospital-construction program. 

Student Loans. Education spend- 
ing would amount to $7.6 billion, up by 
$800 million. The primary increase 
would be for loans and other aid to needy 
college students, budgeted to jump about 
$400 million, to $1.7 billion. For the past 
two years the Administration has sought 
authority to reorganize its aid-to- 
education programs by replacing grants 
for narrowly specified purposes with 
lump-sum grants giving state and local 
officials more flexibility in spending the 
money, but Congress has resisted, and 
will do so again. 

Outlays for housing and urban de- 
velopment are budgeted to increase only 
$200 million, to $5.7 billion. The model- 
cities program is being phased out, with 
spending down to $220 million from 
nearly $600 million this year. New ur- 
ban renewal programs are not being ap- 
proved. In space, an era will end next 
year, as the final $6 million is spent on 
the Apollo lunar program, which has 
cost more than $25 billion so far. The 
overall space budget is to rise about $100 
million, to $3 billion, roughly half of it 
for the earth orbital program. On the 
farms, the Administration plans to 
spend about $932 million in price sup- 
ports for a few crops, including rice and 
peanuts, though farm prices have risen 
100° in the past six years and are at all- 
time highs. The spending for price sup- 
ports would be just about the same as 
this year but would be down sharply 
from $3.6 billion the previous year. 

With all its relatively modest ups 
and downs, the 1975 budget is a bit like 
an old friend who does things different- 
ly on occasion but is never really sur- 
prising. Most of the proposals for change 
have been made before and will not pro- 
voke hard new confrontations. But per- 
haps that is the proper sort of budget 
for an embattled President to offer at a 
time of political trauma and economic 
uneasiness. 
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INCOMES 


An Unchanging Gap 


Partly to narrow the gap between af- 
fluence and poverty in the U\S., the na- 
tion has long had a progressive income 
tax and public programs to help lift 
those on the bottom of the economic lad- 
der. Yet in its annual report last week 
the Council of Economie Advisers came 
to a surprising conclusion: the income 
differences between affluent and poor 
Americans yawned as wide in 1972 as 
they did in 1947. 

In 1972 families making more than 
$17,760, those who constitute the most 
affluent fifth of the economic hierarchy, 
earned 41.4% of the nation’s aggregate 
income. Meanwhile, those in the bot- 
tom fifth, making less than $5,612 an- 
nually, took in 5.4% of the total income. 
Those percentages have been little 
changed for a quarter-century. Nor was 
there any appreciable difference over 
the same period in the income shares of 
families in the middle brackets. 

Why is the spread between the up- 
per- and lower-income groups so diffi- 
cult to shrink? One reason, the CEA 
notes, is that the graduated income 
tax does not significantly redistribute 
wealth. That is partly because taxpayers 
in the highest brackets have much great- 
er Opportunity to use legal write-offs 
than those with very low incomes. More- 
over, the 5.85% Social Security payroll 
tax takes a much bigger proportional 
bite out of the salary of a worker earn- 
ing $5,000 than from one earning more 
than $17,000. Ever larger sales taxes are 
also more burdensome for the poor. 

Less Promising. Government pro- 
grams aimed largely at helping low- 
income groups—Social Security, wel- 
fare, Medicare, food stamps—have 
grown enormously, and in fiscal 1973 
costa total of $76 billion. But many Gov- 
ernment benefits go to affluent people 
too. In 1970, according to one federal 
study, 38% of all American families 
were receiving some type of payment 
from some level of government; 22% of 
the families with incomes of more than 
$25,000 received benefits. 

Moreover, inflation has punished 
the poor more than other Americans 
Low-income families must spend an av- 
erage of 71% of their earnings for food 
and shelter, but these fast-inflating items 
take only 50% of the earnings of upper- 
income families. Runaway food prices 
last year lifted farmers’ incomes to rec- 
ord highs, at the expense of other Amer- 
icans, including the urban poor. A con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee 
staff study concludes that “in 1973 low- 
income persons suffered about one-third 
more inflation than did middle- and up- 
per-income consumers.” 

Prospects for low-income groups are 
even less promising as the nation drifts 
into an economic downturn and possi- 
bly a recession. The CEA notes that in a 
recession, low-paid workers with min- 
imal skills are usually laid off first—or 


work fewer hours per week. Even though 
those at the bottom of the income lad- 
der have not gained on those at the top, 
they are better off. In 1972 a total of 
12% of the population were classified 
as living in poverty, v. 22% in 1959 


CAPITAL 


A Step Toward Freedom 


The US. took a significant step last 
week toward freeing the international 
movement of capital for loans and in- 
vestments. The Nixon Administration 
discarded a series of capital controls that 
had been imposed by the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration in 1963. The controls had 
aimed to reduce the outflow of dollars 
to expanding economies in Europe, Ja- 
pan and elsewhere, and to narrow U‘S. 
balance-of-payments deficits. 

As a result of last week’s moves, U.S. 
citizens no longer must pay an “interest 
equalization tax” when they buy foreign 
stocks. In addition, U.S. corporations 
are freed from a complicated set of lim- 
its on their foreign investments, and U.S. 
banks will no longer be asked to abide 
by voluntary Federal Reserve Board 
guidelines on the amount of money that 
they can lend abroad. 

Administration economists had long 
been planning to lift the controls and 
they sped up their timetable because the 
dollar was gaining in value on world cur- 
rency markets, threatening to make U.S 
goods too expensive for foreign buyers 
Partly because of the dollar’s relative 
cheapness until now, the nation scored 
a surplus in its foreign trade in 1973 
Last week the Commerce Department 
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BURNS & SHULTZ 
Away from controls. 
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announced that the US. exported $1.68 
billion more than it imported, the first 
annual surplus in three years 

Though Americans can now send 
dollars out of the country more or less 


as they please, a sizable net outflow of 


capital is not likely. A major reason is 
that lifting the controls will probably re- 
duce the value of the dollar again in in- 
ternational markets, thus making U.S 
goods and securities as much of a bar- 
gain for foreign investors as they were 
last year. Indeed, many bankers expect 


Arab governments to invest much of 


their swelling oil revenues in the U.S 
No one was ever certain whether the 
capital controls sufficiently limited the 
outflow of money to be worth the effort 
of administering them. Treasury Secre- 
tary George Shultz strongly disliked 
them. Said Shultz: “Whatever net re- 
straint really existed, the cost was high 
Last week’s removal immediately led 
other nations to take their own steps to- 
ward freedom. The governments of Can- 
ada, West Germany and Belgium said 
that they would lift their capital controls 
in response to the U.S. move, and The 
Netherlands is expected to follow suit 


SECURITIES 


Maigret of the SEC 


His name ts Irving M. Pollack, but 
to his staff he is “Irv.” He often answers 
his own phone. His clothes appear to 
come from off the rack at Macy's. Peer- 
ing into a legal brief through smudged 
spectacles, he looks like a bookkeeper 
on his way to nowhere. But he has long 
been the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission's top cop as head of its tough Di- 
vision of Enforcement and previously 
chief of its Division of Trading and Mar- 
kets. Last week President Nixon pro- 
moted Lawyer Pollack (magna cum 
laude, Brooklyn Law School) to become 
one of the SEC's five commissioners 

He had been passed over for a com- 
missioner’s job two or three times be- 
fore in his 27-year SEC career, largely 
because he has not built a political base 


by cultivating Congressmen or influen- 
tial Wall Streeters. Now, with the Ad- 
ministration struggling to restore con- 
fidence in Government and the SEC 
striving to revive faith in the securities 
markets, Pollack’s moment has come 
Says an SEC staffer: “Because of Water- 
gate, the Administration had to come 
up with a completely honest guy.” 

Pollack, 55, never accepts even a free 
lunch from anyone in the securities busi- 
ness. He lives in a modest house that he 
bought in 1956 for $18,500. If he left 
Government, he could easily multiply 
his salary of $36,000; as a commissioner 
he will get a raise—of $2,000 

Knack for Nailing. Pollack has 
been centrally involved at the commis- 
sion in moves to reform the market sys- 
tem and protect investors. 
wasling resources trying to track down 
small-time securities sharpies, he has 
concentrated on nailing the big opera- 
tors, and he has shown a knack for it 
that would be worthy of the fictional In- 
spector Maigret, another unprepossess- 
ing sleuth. He was active in or headed 
the SEC investigations that led to charg- 
es being filed against such celebrated op- 
erators as Lowell Birrell, Eddie Gilbert 
Louis Wolfson, Robert Vesco and Ber- 
nard Cornfeld.* When tremendous pres- 
sure was brought on the SEC to allow 
Cornfeld to sell mutual funds in the U.S 
Pollack said no—and likely saved count- 
less millions for American investors 

Recently Pollack directed the SEC's 
investigation of Financier C. Arnholt 
Smith, Nixon's longtime friend and 
financial backer, who has been charged 
with fleecing $100 million from the 
stockholders of a San Diego-based con- 
glomerate, Westgate-California Corp 
Pollack did not know about the Nixon 
connection until he read about it in the 
newspapers when the investigation was 
well under way. Casually. Pollack asked 
his staff: “Is this guy the C. Arnholt 
Smith?” Told that he was, Pollack sim- 
ply shrugged and went back to work 


Cornfeld, now in a Swiss jail awaiting trial on 
fraud charges. had his bail reduced last week from 
$2.5 million to $1.5 million. He was still unable to 
post it 
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WILLIE FARAH ON TRADE-MAGAZINE COVER 


LABOR 


Blow to Farah 


Rarely has a judge from the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board ever spoken 
out so passionately over a classic con- 
frontation between a company and a 
union. Last week Walter H. Maloney 
an NLRB administrative law judge, ruled 
that the Farah Manufacturing Co. is 
“flouting the [National Labor Relations] 
act and trampling on the rights of its em- 
ployees as if there were no act, no board 
and no Ten Commandments.” The El 
Paso-based company, one of the na- 
tion's biggest makers of men’s pants, has 
been struggling for 20 months with some 
2,000 strikers, mainly Mexican Amer- 
icans, who demand to be represented by 
a union—the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (TIME, March 26) 

The strikers, a minority of the 9,000 
Farah employees who were scattered in 
nine plants in the Southwest, were eas- 
ily replaced by the company from the 
large pool of poor, nonunion Mexican 
American workers in the region. In his 
decision, however, Judge Maloney or- 
dered Farah to reinstate the strikers 
along with the six employees whose dis- 
missal for union activities had triggered 
the strike. The company. he ruled, must 
grant the union access to its plants to or- 
ganize the workers. Finally. Farah was 
told to pay not only the union's legal 
costs but also those of the NLRB in hear- 
ing the case 

Though the judge's outspoken deci- 
sion is technically only a recommenda 
tion, the full NLRB is expected to ap- 
prove soon, as it has in previous such 
cases. Company President Willie Farah 
53, then plans to appeal in the courts 
Farah, son of a Lebanese dry-goods mer- 
chant, had propelled his father’s busi- 
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ness to record sales of $164 million in 
1971 (profits: $6 million) mainly by cut- 
ting labor costs through using modern 
machinery, Last December, in testimo- 
ny to his hard-driving methods and stub- 
born resistance to union demands, he 
was named “Man of the Year” by the 
trade magazine Clothes. 

He appears unmoved by the finan- 
cial toll that the strike is taking of his 
company. A nationwide boycott of Fa- 
rah products, backed by the AFL-clO and 
strongly endorsed by the bishop of El 
Paso, the Most Rev. Sidney M. Metz- 
ger, has bitten deeply into sales, despite 
a high-priced TV advertising campaign 
featuring athletes wearing Farah pants. 

In 1973 sales were $132 million, 
down 15% from the year before, and 
profits were $43,000; company officials 
concede that the boycott has forced Fa- 
rah products off retail shelves in many 
cities. The price of the company’s stock 
has plummeted to $5 per share, down 
from $30 before the strike. Four plants 
have been closed, but the five El Paso 
plants are operating with a reduced 
work force. Worse, Farah is losing the 
support that he once had from the busi- 
ness community in El Paso, which is 
hurting from the company’s decline. Lo- 
cal newspapers played the NLRB deci- 
sion on the front pages, but editorials 
supporting management were conspic- 
uously lacking 


BREWING 


The Beer That 
Won the West 


Gerald Ford had a case of it tucked 
away in his luggage when he returned 
to Washington last month from a vice- 
presidential skiing trip to Colorado 
President Eisenhower had his own 
steady supply airlifled to the White 
House aboard an Air Force plane. Ac- 
tor Paul Newman refuses to be seen 
drinking any other brand on the screen 
Until a court made him stop, Frederick 
Amon, 24, used to drive a refrigerated 
truckload every week from Denver to 
Charlotte, N.C., where he sold it to res- 
taurants and country clubs for as much 
as $1 a can, better than triple the retail 
price of about $1.50 a six-pack. 

The object of that foaming frenzy is 
Coors Banquet Beer, brewed from the 
waters of the 70 to 80 springs around 
Golden, Colo., 15 miles west of Denver. 
Unlike most U.S. beers, Coors contains 
no preservatives or stabilizers and is not 
pasteurized; if left unrefrigerated and 
allowed to get warm, it will spoil in a 
week. It is probably the only beer that 
is kept cold from the brewery to the cus- 
tomer. But its lack of additives and its 
brewing process greatly enhance its 
taste. For many connoisseurs, Coors is 
the Chateau Haut-Brion of American 
beers; to their palates, it is lighter, mild- 
er, drier and less bitter than most. 

There is one drawback: Coors is 
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available only in eleven Western and 
Southwestern states. and the Adolph 
Coors Co. has no intention of expand- 
ing east of Oklahoma. Within ten of 
those eleven states, the company out- 
sells each of its leading competitors by 
more than a 2-to-1 margin. Coors ac- 
counts for 41% of all the beer sold in 
California, the nation’s biggest beer- 
drinking state, and more than two-thirds 
of all beer drunk in Oklahoma. Alto- 
gether, the company produced eleven 
million 31-gal. barrels last year, making 
Coors the nation’s fourth largest brewer 





THE COOL PRODUCT 
No bonuses for the executives, but lots of free samples for the workers. 


(after Anheuser-Busch, Jos. Schlitz and 
Pabst), with sales of $440 million, up 
from ninth place a decade ago. 

Since the beginning, every drop of 
Coors has been brewed in the same 
plant, which is now the world’s largest 
brewing establishment. An average can 
travels 960 miles in refrigerated trucks 
and railroad cars before it is consumed 
The Coors brewing process takes 80 
days, as much as four times as long as 
some other big brewers take, but dis- 
tribution is so efficient that a typical 
mouthful is out of the brewery and down 
the hatch in a month, as opposed to an 
industry average of three months. 

Self-Sufficient. Coors has been 
owned by a single family since 1873, 
when Adolph Coors, a German draft 
dodger, set up a brewery on the banks 
of Clear Creek. His grandson, William, 
has been president since 1970, and the 
firm contains six other Coorses. As be- 
fils a company owned by rugged indi- 
vidualists, the firm is almost totally self- 
sufficient. Plant expansion is handled by 
Coors’ full-time 1,000-man construction 
crew. The firm meets its energy require- 
ments by picking combustible material 
out of its waste products and burning it, 
and by tapping its own natural gas fields 
Coors manufactured all of the 2.46 bil- 


lion beer cans that it used last year, and 
in 1970 became the first brewer to buy 
back used cans from consumers (at 10¢ 
per Ib.) for recycling. When Bill Coors 
designed a two-piece aluminum beer 
can, the company sold the patent to ma- 
jor packaging firms rather than go big 
in the can-making business. Reason: 
that would have meant borrowing mon- 
ey, and in all its 100 years Coors has 
never borrowed a penny. 

Bill Coors, 57, goes to work every 
day in old pants and a work shirt, and 
shares a cramped office with his broth- 


BILL COORS & SIX-PACKS AT GOLDEN, COLO., PLANT 


er Joseph, Coors’ chairman. No exec- 
ulive has a secretary of his own. There 
are no bonuses or stock options. On the 
job, workers can—and do—help them- 
selves to beer from strategically placed 
kegs, and they are requested to call their 
president just plain “Bill.” 

All is not beer and skittles at Coors 
Mexican-American groups in the South- 
west have mounted a boycott of the 
company’s products because of alleged 
discriminatory hiring practices. The 
company denies the charge, and has not 
suffered noticeably from the boycott 
The Federal Trade Commission has ac- 
cused Coors of fixing prices and forbid- 
ding its distributors to carry any other 
brand of draft-style beer. 

There are enough young Coorses to 
ensure a steady succession, but Bill 
Coors is not optimistic about the future 
for many U.S. brewers. Though Amer- 
icans last year drank 20.3 gal. of beer 
per capita, up from 15.1 gal. in 1960. ris- 
ing distribution costs and periodic price 
cutting by the big national brewers have 
forced some 660 breweries out of busi- 
ness since 1934, leaving a total of only 
60. “Our long-term strategy is to sur- 
vive,” says Bill Coors. “By 1990 there 
will be only three major companies left, 
and we intend to be one of them.” 
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A Farewell to Skylab 


When Skylab’s third and last team 
of astronauts lands in the Pacific off low- 
er California this week, after a record 
84 days in earth orbit, a good deal more 
than an extraordinarily successful mis- 
sion will be coming to an end. Except 
for next year’s scheduled space rendez- 
vous between American astronauts and 
Soviet cosmonauts, there are no plans 
to send anyone from the U.S. into orbit 
before the close of the decade. Friday's 
splashdown concludes not only the am- 
bitious $2.6 billion Skylab program but 
an entire era of space exploration 

The final voyage set records that 
should last for years. If all goes well, As- 
tronauts Gerald Carr, William Pogue 
and Edward Gibson will have traveled 
34% million miles in their 1,214 revo- 
lutions around the earth, made four long 
space walks and watched the sun rise 
and set more than 1,300 times. In their 
Apollo ferry ship, they will be carrying 
900 Ibs. of scientific experiments, thou- 
sands of pictures of the earth, sun and 
that elusive visitor to the solar system, 
the comet Kohoutek. Magnetic tapes 
holding scientific data about the earth 
alone could stretch for 19 miles 

Scientists will be kept busy for years 
studying the accumulated findings—to 
say nothing of the dramatic observations 
already reported from space. Astronaut 
Gibson, a solar physicist by training, 
managed to photograph for the first time 
the very beginnings of a solar flare—a 
sudden, violent release of enormous en- 
ergy from the sun’s interior. Looking 
earthward, the astronauts observed 
strange, swirling eddies in warm ocean 
currents that are apparently involved in 
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the exchange of heat between water and 
atmosphere, an important factor in glob- 
al weather and climate 

All this followed a very shaky start 
Pogue and Carr came down with mo- 
tion sickness shortly after lift-off. Press- 
ing hard to keep up with their heavy 
work load, the astronauts bungled sev- 
eral experiments and misunderstand- 
ings arose between crew and Mission 
Control. That, in turn, raised concern 
among NASA Officials about the ability 
of the men to endure prolonged isola- 
tion and weightlessness. To compound 
those troubles, one of the space station’s 
three stabilizing gyroscopes broke down 
and another periodically faltered 

threatening the photographic studies 

of sun and earth, which require an ex- 
tremely stable vantage point. Finally, 
the crew grew so edgy that Skylab Com- 
mander Carr asked for a full-fledged ap- 
praisal of the crew's performance—in 
effect, the space program’s first encoun- 
ter session between orbit and ground 

Hungry Guppy. The bold tactic 
worked. Following the blunt dialogue 
between astronauts and Mission Con- 
trol, relations improved enormously 
So did the spacemen’s performance 
Helped by a steady program of exer- 
cising (bicycle and treadmill), the astro- 
nauts made a physical as well as emo- 
tional adjustment to their life in orbit 
They also got more time to relax; for 
amusement, Carr would open a jar of 
peanuts and “swim” after them as they 
drifted off, swallowing them up like a 
hungry guppy. “From what we've seen 
on Skylab,” Astronaut-Physician Story 
F. Musgrave said last week, “I don’t 
think there is any limit on how long man 
can stay in space.” 





The limits, if any, will be political 
and financial. In all probability, Skylab 
will remain a ghost ship, circling the 
earth for another seven years before it 
plunges back into the atmosphere and 
burns up. Hard-pressed for funds, NASA 
is concentrating on development of a 
space shuttle. Unlike the existing Apol- 
lo system, the shuttle, a cross between 
rocket and jet plane, should be at least 
partly reusable after a trip into space 
thus cutting the high cost of flights 

Even so, as Skylab ends, the future 
of the U.S. manned space program looks 
bleak. In fact something of a brain drain 
has already begun. Reversing a flow of 
talent that brought Wernher Von Braun 
and other top German rocket experts 
to the US. after World War II, unem 
ployed American specialists are trick- 
ling abroad to take jobs in Western Eu 
rope’s now budding space efforts 


The Silent Treatment 


No one can hear the high-frequen- 
cy tones, but their echoes can be tracked 
far beyond the research labs where they 
were first detected. Today, ultrasonics 
otherwise known as the science of noise- 
less sound, has become one of the more 
versatile tools of technology. Vibrating 
at roughly 18,000 or more cycles per sec- 
ond, quiet bursts of ultrasonic energy can 
probe the ocean depths, clean teeth, cut 
through steel, even look for brain dam- 
age. In their latest incarnation, ultra- 
sonic waves are being put to work in a 
novel sewage-treatment system 

Most American cities still treat raw 
sewage with relatively primitive meth- 
ods. Larger particles of waste are usu- 
ally allowed to settle out of the polluted 
water, which is filtered through gravel 
and sand and then chlorinated before 
being piped to a nearby river or lake 
Trouble is, such “purified” sewage is al- 
most always contaminated with a rich 
brew of bacteria and viruses, to say noth- 
ing of stubborn industrial wastes that 
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may serve as fertilizers and cause such 
rapid plant growth in the waters where 
they are dumped that all other forms of 
life are eventually choked off. 

The new purifying process, called 
Sonozone, practically eliminates that 
leftover pollution with a swift one-two 
punch. A small, vibrating metal disk at 
the bottom of a tank through which the 
sewage water flows sends out a steady 
stream of ultrasonic energy. At the same 
time, ozone, a highly active form of ox- 
ygen that readily combines with other 
materials, is bubbled into the tank from 
a nearby generator, which produces the 
gas by shooting electric arcs through or- 
dinary air 

Larger Test. Scientists are not sure 
exactly what takes place when the sew- 
age is subjected to the combination of 
buzzes and bubbles. But whatever hap- 
pens is highly effective. Clumps of bac- 
teria and viruses disintegrate; longer 
chemical molecules break apart. In a pi- 
lot project at the University of Notre 
Dame that processes 20,000 gal. of sew- 
age daily, less than 60 seconds of So- 
nozone treatment has proved itself ca- 
pable of destroying 100% of the fecal 
bacteria and viruses it attacks, 93°% of 
the phosphates and 72% of the nitro 
gen compounds 

Some European cities already use 
ozone in place of chlorine to purify wa- 
ter (TIME, Sept. 3). Engineers at Long Is- 
land’s Telecommunications Industries, 
Inc., which designed Sonozone, say that 
the addition of ultrasonic waves produc- 
es a second whammy that makes the 
ozone much more effective than the 
chemical alone. One reason is that the 
high-frequency vibrations keep the 
ozone bubbles small and separated, thus 
providing a maximum surface area on 
which the cleansing reactions can take 
place. Sonozone will soon be put to a 
larger test. A full-scale plant is about to 
Start up in the Indiantown, Fla., area, 
where 5,000 people produce some 600.- 
000 gal. of sewage per day 
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SEWER-DRAIN 
SERVICE 


ROTO-ROOTER CORPORATION 
West Des Moines lowa 






Call 


Roto-Rooter Ar 


sonal ga ly 
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Drainage trouble in your home? Call your local Roto-Rooter 
Company for prompt, efficient, economical service 
They are specialists in cleaning clogged sewers or stopped-up 





+ meg US Pot drains in the bathroom, kitchen, basement or laundry 





FAR EAST CLOSE-UP 





NORTHWEST ORIENT TOURS 
The difference between sightseeing 
and really seeing the Far East! Prices’ 


include round-trip Orient Express 


DC-10 and B-747 air fare from West 


Coast; deluxe hotels (per person, 
double occupancy), experienced 
escorts, sightseeing—and some 
exciting surprises! 





A S are Subject fo Change and retic 
C it air fares through May 
Transportation Tax not included 
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Shogun All-Japan Tour. 
15 exciting days in Tokyo, 
Kamakura, Hakone, and Kyoto 
The best of Japan for $782.10 


Orient Escapade—Tour A. 
16 days in Tokyo, Kamakura 

Hakone, Atami, Kyoto, Taipei, and 
Hong Kong. Includes all Americar 
breakfasts and dinners. $1,047.60 


Orient Escapade—Tour B. 
21 days in Tokyo, Kamakura 
Hakone, Atami, Kyoto, Taipei, Hong 
Kong, Bangkok, and Singapore 
ncludes all American breakfasts 
and dinners. $1,267.70 

Orient Venture Tours. 

From 15 to 30 days in Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, and other Far Eastern cities 
All American breakfasts and dinners 
From $1,085.60 to $2,119.20 


Classic Orient Tours. 

From 21 to 26 days. Explore Japar 
Taiwan, the Philippines, Hong Kong 
and Thailand. Optional South Pacific 
extension. From $2,238 to $2,607 
Mandarin Orient Tours. 
From 30 to 35 days. Visit Japan 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Burma 
and Thailand. Optional South Pacific 
extension. From $2,858 to $3,313 
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Texaco earned 
$1.3 billion in 1973. 


Yes, Texaco earned more than a billion dollars in 
1973—up 45.4% from 1972. And this is important news for 
the energy consumers— because in 1973, including our 
share in affiliated companies, we invested 1.6 billion 
dollars in developing worldwide energy supplies. 

Our strong upswing in earnings, especially in the 
latter part of 1973, followed a period of four years in which 
the company’s returns on both gross income and 
total assets had been lagging behind the average returns 
of the past 10 years. 

We'd like to show you two charts that we think 
reveal a lot about our earnings today, and over the 
previous 10 years. 

Two trends are worth watching closely— earnings in 
cents per dollar of sales and other gross income, and 
earnings as a percentage of average total assets. Let's look 
at Texaco’s figures for 1973 and the previous 10 years: 
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It's clear that Texaco’s results for 1973 showed 
an improvement over 1972 by both yardsticks— but only 
an improvement in a trend that had been declining 
for an entire decade. 

We'd like to show you, too, where Texaco made 
these earnings gains in 1973, Of our 1973 earnings, 
$454,000,000 were attributable to United States operations, 
only 3.6% more than U.S. earnings of $438,000,000 in 1972. 
Earnings attributable to other areas of the world 
amounted to $838,000,000 in 1973, considerably higher 
than the depressed level of $451,000,000 in 1972. 

Why did U.S. earnings fail to keep pace with overseas 
earnings? Because of declines in U.S. crude oil and 
natural gas production, and because of price controls on 
petroleum products and on existing production in the 
face of sharply rising costs. 


Ata glance, Texaco’s results for the past three years 
are as follows: 


1973 1972 1971 
Net income $ 1,292,403,000 $ 889,040,000 $ 903,868,000 
Net income per share $475 $3.27 $3 32 
Gross income $11,834,000,000 $8,972.000,000 $7.757,000,000 
Gross production of 4,535,000 4,021,000 3,516,000 
crude oil and natural 
gas liquids (bpd) 
Refinery runs (bpd) 3,058,000 2.952.000 2,883,000 
Petroleum product 3,472,000 3.381.000 3,140,000 
sales (bpd) 
Natural gas sales (mcfd) 4,516,000 4.685.000 4,181,000 


Traditionally and continuously, Texaco has made available detailed information concerning its operations. For further 
information, please write to: Senior Vice President, Public Affairs, Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New York, New York 10017. 








Texaco invested 
$1.6 billion in 197 
to help fill your 
energy needs. 


The almost 1.3 billion dollars that Texaco earned in 
1973 were needed to help meet our investment needs for 
finding, producing, shipping, refining, and marketing 
the petroleum products you need. 

One billion, plus, sounds like a lot. It is a lot. 

But not when measured against what Texaco is doing, the 
spiraling costs we have to pay, and the heavy new 
investments—$1.6 billion in 1973 alone, and close to 

$2 billion in 1974—we have to undertake. And it is not a lot 
when measured against our sales of petroleum products 
and crude oil: our earnings in 1973 averaged only 

about 1.7 cents a gallon. 

Looking at the charts in the other column, we think 
our present earnings are not excessive. Please note that: 

1. Our 1973 earnings returned about 10.9 cents per 
dollar of gross income—somewhat lower than the average 
of 12.9 cents for the previous 10 years—and followed 
four years of below-average returns. 

"2. Our 1973 earnings were about 9.4% of our 
average total assets of approximately $13.8 billion— 
somewhat higher than the average such return of 8.4% for 
the previous decade— but followed four years of 
disappointingly low returns. 

When you hear about big earnings, remember that 
even bigger capital investments are needed to supply the 
demand for oil and gas. It takes big companies to take 
on big jobs. Texaco paid out more than $6.3 billion on 
capital investments, including its equity in such investments 
by affiliated companies, in the five years from 1969 
through 1973. Over the next five years from 1974 through 
1978, we plan on this same basis to invest more than 
$10 billion. 

Where will the money come from? In the final 
analysis. Texaco’s earnings must be sufficient to enable us 


At Texaco, we've been working to keep your trust for over 70 years. We do not intend to lose it now. 






We're not 
holding back anything. 


to undertake such capital investments. Such huge sums 
just can't come from borrowing. As it is, the company’s 
long-term debt has soared from $325 million at the end of 
1963 to $1.8 billion at the end of 1973. As a percentage 
of invested capital, our long-term debt has more than 
doubled, from 7.6% in 1963 to about 18% in 1973. 

Incidentally, we'd like to point out three facts about 
our U.S. operations: 

1. With all the problems of shortages, Texaco was 
able to supply slightly more petroleum products to 
U.S. customers in 1973 than in 1972. 

2. About 55% of Texaco’s capital expenditures for 
the two years 1973 and 1974 are being invested in 
U.S. operations. 

3. Our earnings on U.S. producing, refining, 
marketing, and other operations were up only 3.6% in 1973 
and were only about 35% of our worldwide total. 


Yet today there is a lot of talk in Washington about 
arbitrarily limiting the U.S. earnings of energy companies. 


There should be a lot of understanding of the direct 


relationship between the capital available to energy 

companies for investment and the energy available to the 

public for use. Hasty and punitive legislation would 

reduce the capital available to energy companies at the 

very time when their need for capital investment to 

supply consumer demand is at an all-time high. If the 

earning potential of America’s energy companies continues 

to be threatened, our nation’s progress toward the goal 

of energy self-sufficiency will be slowed if not stalled. 
Public understanding of these simple facts of petroleum 

economics offers the surest road 

to creating the climate that can 

help meet your energy needs. 

















Go East, Young Man 


THE UNEASY CHAIR 
by WALLACE STEGNER 
464 pages. Doubleday. $12.50. 


Nothing was ordinary about Ber- 
nard DeVoto, Even his homeliness was 
spectacular, compounded of defiantly 
bulging eyes and a nose broadened in a 
baseball accident. Girls from Ogden. 
Utah. remembered him all their lives 
as “the ugliest, most disagreeable boy 
you ever saw.” Also the smartest 

Legends surrounded his beginnings 
His mother breast-fed him until he was 
past two. His father taught him to read 
before he was three. with the help of 
Pope’s translation of the /liad 
It was as if DeVoto were his own 
tall tale, a product-in-exaggera- 
tion of the American frontier 
that he loved above all to write 
about until his death in 1955 at 
the age of 58 

Have effete Eastern intel- 
lectuals underestimated this 
whoop-it-up Westerner who of- 
ten behaved, as his biographer 
admits, like “the illegitimate off- 
spring of H.L. Mencken and 
Annie Oakley”? Wallace Steg- 
ner, novelist (The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain), Stanford pro- 
fessor. and a fellow native of 
Utah, concedes that DeVoto was 
often wrong as well as “spectac- 
ularly right.” He was also an 
“implacable show-off” who “set 
world records for taking himself 
seriously.” But yes, says Stegner. 
DeVoto has been low-rated. 
chiefly because he ran with no 
coterie. and in fact ran head 
down against most of the opin- 
ion makers of his day. For him 
literature was a contact sport 

Stegner may not quite win 
his case. But in the process of 
building it he has composed 
one of the best-written biogra- 
phies 1974 will see. It consis- 
tently goes beyond the limits of 
its subject to illuminate what it meant 
to be a writer in the America of the °30s, 
“40s and ‘50s 

Like Stegner. DeVoto was a Har- 
vardman who left the West as soon as 
he decently could. He joined the faculty 
at Breadloaf Writers’ Conference, begin- 
ning in 1932. He was briefly editor of 
the Saturday Review, and for two dec- 
ades the occupant of the Harper's mag- 
azine column called “The Easy Chair.” 
He lectured at Harvard and lived in a 
gabled house in Cambridge, Mass., that 
featured an enormous paneled library 
behind sliding doors. There, in his 
later years. he and his wife Avis, 
a student during his young teaching 
days at Northwestern, entertained the 
John Kenneth Galbraiths and Arthur 
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Schlesingers Jr. on Sunday evenings 

Yet DeVoto always felt himself an 
outsider. He was a compulsive worker 
who produced more than 230 magazine 
pieces before he was 40—plus four nov- 
els, a volume of essays and the book that 
made his reputation, Mark Twain's 
America. He was capable of hacking out 
30,000 words in a fecund week of writ- 
ing romantic serial fiction for the Sar- 
urday Evening Post under the pen name 
“John August,” scribbling in panic be- 
fore the “manias, depression and blue 
funks” as well as the living expenses that 
pursued him. (DeVoto had a fondness 
for domestic help, new Buicks and pri- 
vate education.) This “literary depart- 
ment store” came as close as he could 





BERNARD DeVOTO IN 1940 
Literature was a contact sport. 


to respectability as a historian. In 1948 
he won a Pulitzer Prize for Across the 
Wide Missouri, a chronicle of fur trap- 
pers in the 1830s. Five years later, a Na- 
tional Book Award came for The Course 
of Empire, which starts with a provoc- 
ative quote from Columbus to Queen Is- 
abella and ends with the Lewis and 
Clarke Expedition reaching the Pacific 

Stegner believes that the quintessen- 
tial De Voto was DeVoto the polemicist 
He railed against censors, education- 
school pedagogues, the Old Left and the 
New Critics (whom he called simply 
“the boys”). He was a growling consum- 
eradvocate who made long lists of things 
that didn’t work, including kitchen 
knives, portable typewriters and pro- 
cessed cheese (“unfit even to bait mice 


with”). He fought for conservation be- 
fore anybody knew there was a fight 
Why was DeVoto always in such an 
uproar? Edmund Wilson once asked, 
genuinely puzzled. Part of the answer ts 
that De Voto—to use an almost obsolete 
word for an almost obsolete species 
—was a curmudgeon. It is Stegner’s 
finest instinct that he does not try to 
make his curmudgeon correct—Jjust very 
necessary ® Melvin Maddocks 


Mother’s Boy 


WHISTLER: A BIOGRAPHY 
by STANLEY WEINTRAUB 
498 pages. Weybright & Talley. $12.50. 


“Why are you so unpleasant?” a fe- 
male admirer once asked James Mc- 
Neill Whistler. “My dear, I will tell you 
a secret,” the cocky 5-ft. 4-in. Amer- 
ican painter replied. “Early in life | 
made the discovery that if one is de- 
lightful, one has to thrust the world away 
to keep from being bored to death.” 

There was rarely any danger of bore- 
dom in Whistler’s vicinity. He spent 
most of his 69 years as an expatriate tn 
England and France working as hard 
on his bon mots as on his canvases and 
copper plates. It was entirely fitting that 
when his collected correspondence was 
published in 1890, it was entitled The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies. Whis- 
tler was one of the most vengeful lit- 
igants since Shylock. “When I pay you 
six-and-eightpence, | pay you six-and- 
eightpence for law, not justice,” he once 
told his solicitor, who had dared sug- 
gest that his client be fair 

A number of good reasons for Whis- 
tler’s waspishness are suggested in this 
sturdy biography by Professor Stanley 
Weintraub, who has also written books 
about Oscar Wilde and G.B. Shaw 
Whistler was sensitive about his size, un- 
certain about his talents and resentful to- 
ward an art establishment that refused 
to recognize him. Though he liked to 
see himself as a descendant of Amer- 
ican Southern gentlemen, Whistler was 
born in Lowell, Mass., in 1834, the son 
of a West Point-trained engineering of- 
ficer and a mother who, despite her 
North Carolina heritage, was a proto- 
typical God-fearing Yankee 

He followed his father to West Point, 
but was dismissed for flunking chem- 
istry. “Had silicon been a gas,” he later 
quipped, “I would have been a major 
general.” Even as a cadet Whistler de- 
voted his serious efforts only to draw- 
ing. After leaving the Academy. he 
worked briefly at the U.S. Coast Survey 
in Washington where. to the exasper- 
ation of the director, he embellished his 
otherwise excellent map etchings with 
sea serpents and gulls 

In 1855 he packed a flashy cape, 
white duck suit and wide-brimmed 
hat and sailed for Europe. never to 
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retur France Whistler began grop- 
ing toward an impressionistic style that 
ever lly matured in a series of night- 


he called “Nocturnes.” It was 
t such a painting that got Whistler 
to trouble with British Critic John 
Ruskin in 1875. “I have seen, and heard, 
much of the cockney impudence be- 
fore now.” Ruskin told a gallery di- 
rector, “but never expected to hear a 
coxcomb ask 200 guineas for slinging 
a pot of paint in the public’s face.” At 
a celebrated libel trial, during which 
the painting (The Falling Rocket) was 
exhibited upside down, the 44-year-old 
Whistler argued that his asking price 
was for the knowledge of a lifetime 
Whistler won the case—and was grant- 
ed one farthing in damages 
He lived a good deal of his life in 
London, in part to sponge off his rich 
brother-in-law but also because the 
English academic art circles seemed to 
provide the kind of middle-class disap- 





JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER IN 1890 
Rarely a danger of boredom. 


proval that he found so bracing to his 
belligerent nature. The Victorians 
thought his paintings were too slapdash 
to be the result of hard work. The facts 
were quite the opposite. Whistler drove 
himself mercilessly until all evidences 
of his technique were submerged in the 
appearance of effortlessness. Even in his 
portraits, Whistler was interested in the 
effect of mass and tone rather than de- 
tail. The most celebrated, if not the most 
felicitous example, is a portrait of his 
her that he called Arrangement in 
nd Black No. 1. When a friend fa- 
cetiously remarked, “Who would have 
thought of you having a mother, Jim- 
my?”. Whistler replied, “Yes, indeed 
—and a very pretty bit of color she is 
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Such quips were carefully honed 
They had to be, for Whistler ran with a 
crowd of Pre-Raphaelites that included 
the Rosetti brothers and the kinky, al- 
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ZEN MONK AT KYOTO TEA CEREMONY 
"You are now... 


coholic poet Algernon Swinburne. One 
by one. old friendships—the most no- 
torious with Oscar Wilde—were corrod- 
ed by Whistler's malicious tongue. Whis- 
Uer suggested “The Bugger’s Opera” as 
the title of a new Wilde drama. “Mister 
Whistler always spelt art with a capital 
‘lL ” retorted Wilde 

Paintings that he originally sold to 
collectors for a few pounds were even- 
tually resold late in his lifetime for 
thousands. Perhaps that was fate’s way 
of paying him back for his indomitable 
sassing. Before he died in 1903, Whis- 
Uer saw what was still to come. When 
a rich speculating American swept 
around the studio asking how much 
for the lot, Whistler replied bitterly, 
“Five million Those are my post- 
humous prices.” ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Waking Up in Kyoto 
THE EMPTY MIRROR 

by JANWILLEM VAN DE WETERING 

145 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $5.95. 


This small and admirable memoir 
records the experiences of a young 
Dutch student who spent a year and a 
half as a novice monk in a Japanese 
Zen Buddhist monastery. As might be 
expected, the author shows a deep re- 
spect for the teachings of Zen. What 
makes his account extraordinary, how- 
ever, is that the book contains none of 
the convert’s irritating certitude, and no 
suggestion that the reader rush to fol- 
low the author's example. 

Janwillem van de Wetering sailed 
for Japan by freighter in the summer of 
1958. He was 27, and a misfit in the bus- 
Uling Dutch society. He had read a few 
books on Buddhism. and, he writes, he 
wanted to find a door he could knock 
on: “a real door, made of wood, with a 
live man behind it who would say some- 
thing I could hear.” Japan, he knew, had 
living masters who would accept disci- 
ples. So did India and Ceylon, but he 
had heard stories of young Westerners 





JANWILLEM VAN DE WETERING 
. so awake that you can never fall asleep again.” 


who wandered aimlessly about in these 
places, eventually dying of dysentery. In 
Japan, if he got sick, there would be a 
doctor. This practicality might seem to 
be in conflict with the rarefied plane of 
monastery existence, but in fact was not 
When he grew weak on the sparse and 
meatless monastery diet a month or so 
after his training began, he was told in 
a matter of fact way to go buy himself a 
restaurant meal now and then 

The monastery that Van de Weter- 
ing found was in the holy city of Kyoto 
He appeared there without introduction 
and was accepted without surprise, In a 
brief interview, the resident Zen master 
said that he was to stay at least eight 
months, a shorter period would be 
worthless. The strain of monastery rou- 
line was much more severe than he was 
prepared for. The monks were allowed 
only four hours of sleep. There was 
rough physical work to be done, and six 
to eight hours of meditation each day 
Meditation suggests tranquillity not tor- 
ture, but sitting motionless for even a 
few minutes in an approximation of the 
lotus position left the author's stiff West- 
ern legs cramped and shaking. The 
younger Japanese monks did not have 
a much better time of it. The holiest and 
most arduous week of the year—Roha- 
tsu—came in December. The period of 
sleep was reduced to two hours, from 
midnight to 2 a.m. The monks medi- 
tated for 15 hours a day. Anyone who 
seemed inattentive was beaten with a 
long piece of board. Van de Wetering 
lasted out the ordeal. surprising himself 
and his superiors, but his account of it 
might be that of a survivor of some ca- 
lamitous polar expedition 

The author visited the Zen master 
each day. During the first of these en- 
counters he received his koan, or Zen 
riddle. A postulant’s first koan usually 
is one of formidable difficulty. and solv- 
ing it may take years. On each day of 
each of these years, the master asks in 
a sharp and businesslike manner for the 
answer. The learning monk may at- 


tempt some reply or say nothing. When 
the master decides that no progress will 
be made on that day, he rings a small 
bell, and the interview is over 

These sessions proved humbling 
“You are asleep,” the Zen master would 
say, “you are snoring.” Then later, “If 
ever you succeed in waking up a bit, be 
careful that it doesn’t go to your head.” 
The author does not reveal his koan—to 
do so would be extremely bad form—but 
it might have been one of those now fa- 
miliar to Westerners: “Show me the face 
you had before your parents were born.” 
He also does not say specifically that 
he solved his koan, although to have 
done so in a year and a half would have 
been remarkable 

A Question. His eventual decision 
to leave the monastery and return to Eu- 
rope and a life in business came during 
a period of discouragement. He seemed 
to be getting nowhere. He went to say 
goodbye to his master, who accepted his 
departure as simply as he had accepted 
his arrival. The master raised his spir- 
its, reassuring him that “by leaving here 
nothing is broken. Your training 
continues You are now a little awake, 
so awake that you can never fall asleep 
again.” 

With those words this honest and 
absorbing account ends. Van de Weter- 
ing is now the head of a textile business 
in Holland, though he does not say so in 
the book. There is. in fact, not a word 
about his life from 1959 to the present in 
The Empty Mirror. \t would have been 
interesting to learn whether he did in- 
deed stay awake. but the silence seems 
right. A book about Zen should end with 
a question 8 John Skow 
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The answers to some 
questions frequently asked 
by our sponsors 


If you are considering sponsoring a child 
through the Christian Children’s Fund, 
certain questions may occur to you. Perhaps 
you will find them answered here. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? A. Only $12 per month. 
(Your gifts are tax deductible.) 

Q. May I choose the child I wish to help? A. You may indicate 
your preference of boy or girl, age, and country. Many sponsors 
allow us to select a child from our emergency list. 

Q. Will I receive a photograph of my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come a case history plus a description of the 
Home or Project where your child receives help. 

Q. How long does it take before I learn about the child assigned 
to me? A. You will receive your personal sponsor folder in about 
two weeks, giving you information about the child you will be 
helping 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In fact, your child will write 
to you a few weeks after you become a sponsor. Your letters are 
translated by one of our workers overseas. You receive your 
child’s original letter, plus an English translation, direct from the 
Home or Project overseas. 

Q. What type of Projects does CCF support overseas ? A. Besides 
Orphanages and Family Helper Projects, CCF is affiliated with 
homes for the blind, abandoned babies homes, day care nurseries, 
health homes, vocational training centers, and many other types 
of Projects 

Q. Who supervises the work overseas? A. Regional offices are 
staffed with both Americans and nationals. Caseworkers, orphan- 
age superintendents, housemothers, and other personnel must 
meet high professional standards—plus have a deep love for 
children 

Q. Is CCF independent or church operated ? A. Independent. CCF 
is incorporated as a nonprofit organization, We work closely with 
missionaries of all faiths, welfare agencies and foreign govern- 
ments, helping youngsters regardless of race or creed 

Q. When was CCF started, and how large is it now? A. 1938 was 
the beginning, with one Orphanage in China. Today, over 180,000 
children are being assisted in 60 countries. However, we are not 
interested in being “big.” Rather, our job is to be a bridge between 
the American sponsor, and the child being helped overseas. 

Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes. Our Homes and Projects 
around the world are delighted to have sponsors visit them. Please 
inform the superintendent in advance of your scheduled arrival 
Q. May groups sponsor a child? A. Yes, church classes. office 
workers, civic clubs, schools and other groups. We ask that one 
person serve as correspondent for a group. 

Q. Are all the children orphans? A. No, Although many children 
have no parents, some have one living parent unable to care for 
the child properly. Others come to us because of abandonment. 
broken homes, serious illness of one or both parents, or parents 
just too poor to care for their children. 

Q. How can I be sure that the money I give actually reaches the 
child? A. CCF keeps close check on all children through field 
offices, supervisors and caseworkers, Homes and Projectsare in- 
spected by our staff. Each Home is required to submit an annual 
audited statement - 

Q. Is CCF registered with any government agency ? A. Yes, CC! 
is registered with the U.S. State Department's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Volu Foreign Aid, holding Registration No. 050 








When Su May first came to a CCF Home, the other children 
called her “Girl-who-will-not-laugh.” 

And there was a reason for her sadness. Her parents were 
dead, her relatives didn’t want her. It seemed that no one in 
the world loved her. 

So why the big smile? Well, Su May discovered someone 
did love her. She lived in a pretty cottage along with her new 


“brothers and sisters’—and received loving care from a 
housemother, especially trained for the difficult task of being 
a mother to youngsters like Su May. 

And just look at her smile. She didn’t have a worry in the 
world when this picture was taken—but we did. Because, you 
see, we must find sponsors for children like Su May. A spon- 
sor who will help provide food, clothing, education—and love. 

And Su May is only one heartbreaking case out of thou- 
sands ... boys and girls who are neglected, unwanted, starving, 
unloved, Our workers overseas have a staggering number of 
children desperately waiting for help—but they will have to 
survive the best they can until we find sponsors for them 

How about you? Will you sponsor a child like Su May 
The cost is only $12 a month. 

Please fill out the sponsor application—you can indicate 
your preference, or let us assign you a child from our emer- 
gency list 

Then, in about two weeks, you will receive a photograph of 
your child, and a personal history. Your child wil! write to 
you, and you will receive the original and an English transla- 
tion, direct from overseas. 

Won't you share your blessings 
needy child? 

Countries of greatest need this month: India, Brazil, Philip- 


pines, Indonesia and Guatemala. 


? 


and your love—with a 

















Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 2326! 
I wish to sponsor a [7] boy [] girl in 
(Country) 
-] Choose a child who needs me n 
I enclose first payment of S$ 
story, address and picture. 
I cannot sponsor a child but want to give 
) Please send me more informati 
Name — 
Address 
City. State 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. ¢ 


Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are ta 
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I will pay $12 a month. 
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Amway helps your income 
keep up with outgo. 





If the cost of living is 
winning the race against 
your income, Amway offers 
you an alternative. You can 
join the more than 200,000 
enterprising independent Anr 
way distributors —mostly 
husband-and-wife teams 
who are proving that extra 
income developed through 
the Amway opportunity 
can mean the difference 
between keeping ahead and 
going in debt. 

Likethem, you can be- 
gin an independent business 
ona part-time basis. In time, 

| it can be as small 
or as large as you 
wanttomakeit. All it 

takes is the willing- 

| ness to listen to the 
# story an Amway dis- 
tributor is eager to tell you. 

He'll show you how 
you can go into business for 
as little as the cost of an aver- 
age pair of shoes, how you 
are supplied with all the ma- 
terials needed to start suc- 
cessfully, and how the Am- 
way distributor who spon- 
sors you offers additional 
help. You'll learn that every 
Amway distributor started 
exactly the same way; and 
that many not only solved 
their immediate budget 
problems, but built a secure 
future as well. 

So, listen to your Am- 
way distributor. Ask him to 
tell you how you can start 
making extra money now. If 
you don’t know whom to 
call, dial 800-253-7501, 
(Michigan residents dial 
800-632-9623) toll free. We'll 
help you get in touch with 
The World of Amway 

Do it now, and start 
running out of month before 
you run out of money. Amway 
Corporation, Ada, T-149301. 
Amway of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Ontario, N6A 4S5. 
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MIAMI NEWS CARTOONIST DON WRIGHT AT DRAWING BOARD 


Trying to Be Vicious 


The Uncle Sam hat and costume and 
the forcefully extended index finger eas- 
ily evoke the World War I recruiting 
poster. The face, though out of context, 
is similarly recognizable: the gimlet eyes, 
bowling-pin nose and mashed-potato 
jowls could only be a particularly cruel 
caricature of Richard Nixon. And the 
message boldly lettered around the car- 
toon character provides a jolt that 
shakes the drawing’s dissonant elements 
into place: YOU NEED ME 

The drawing is the work of Miami 
News Cartoonist Don Wright, 40. The 
President has been getting roughhouse 
treatment on many editorial pages since 
Watergate began. bul no one has been 
harder on Nixon than Wright. Along 
with the Denver Post's Patrick Oliphant, 
the Washington Post s Herblock and the 
Los Angeles / Paul Conrad, 
Wright is now one of the nation’s most 
widely published editorial cartoonists 
Whether he is shown carrying on both 
ends of a phone conversation (and lis- 
tening in on earphones in the middle) 
or provoking hysterical laughter in a 
Martian seeking earths leader, Wright's 
Nixon is an unvat emblem of sin- 
ister paranoia or clownish ineptitude 

No Guilt. His toons are syndi- 
cated in 32 papers | Wright admits 
that much of his mai! taxes him with 
cruelty to the Preside I try to ex- 
plain,” Wright say that the only 
>weapon I have is distoruon and exag- 
geration, and I ask them whether they 


ines s 


agree or disagree with the point that | 
was trying to make. But Wright, a 
Democrat who lampooned Lyndon 
Johnson, harbors no I don’t be- 
lieve it’s possible to be ugh on Pres- 
ident Nixon or on any Administration 


y with some 


that has sought to ge! 
\dministration 


of the things that th 
has.” 
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Wright was not always so politically 
engaged. He joined the News as a copy 
boy afler graduating from high school 
in 1952. During stints as a photographer 
and picture editor, he dashed off car- 
toons for the paper's editors, who fre- 
quently posted them on newsroom bul- 
letin boards. In 1963 he was persuaded 
to seek a wider audience by drawing full 
time. “I had no idea what an editorial 
cartoonist was or what he was supposed 
to do,” says Wright, “except that he was 
supposed to have an opinion.” Having 
few firm views on current affairs, he was 
forced to educate himself rapidly 
Wright also faced tough competition 
from Bill Mauldin and Herblock, whose 
syndicated work was available to News 
editors. Wright proceeded to mimic 
their styles “because they were supposed 
to be the best.” Looking back on his ear- 
ly efforts, Wright wonders “why the hell 
the paper ever stuck with me.” 

One good reason occurred three 
years after his debut, when Wright was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize; the winning 
cartoon showed two survivors of a nu- 
clear holocaust in a bomb-pocked land- 
scape and was captioned: “You mean 
you were bluffing?” Since then, Wright 
has abandoned the pencil-and-charcoal 
effects favored by Mauldin and Her- 
block. He has developed his own pen- 
and-ink style, in which faces and forms 
are distorted past realistic limits. His de- 
cisive lines and elongated figures are 
reminiscent of the technique of British 
Caricaturist Ronald Searle. Wright's 
characters, with their ballooning eye- 
balls, pinprick pupils and ramshackle 
poses, seem to have stepped out of a 
Road Runner animated cartoon. 

Wright's visual effects are often 
striking: a consumer trapped between 
the buns of a “Nixonburger,”” two mod- 
est chairs labeled “Legislative” and “Ju- 
dicial” dwarfed by an “Executive” 
throne. And he does not mind demand- 
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“| get by with a little help 
from my friends.” 


ing considerable reading time. Under a 
cartoon showing Uncle Sam and a small 
boy strolling through a smudged waste- 
land, Wright placed the caption: “Well, 
our spacious skies got dirty when we cut 
back on clean air standards and we sold 
the amber waves of grain to other coun- 
tries. The purple mountain majesties 
were gutted for strip mining and the 
fruited plain was leased to Exxon, not 
to mention the oil derricks offshore from 
sea to shining sea.” 

The humor Wright injects into his 
five cartoons a week is chiefly black. His 
work schedule is no laughing matter ei- 
ther. He gets to the office each day by 
10 a.m., hoping to settle on a subject by 
noon and an idea of treatment by mid- 
afternoon. After showing a preliminary 
sketch to his editor, he often labors over 
the drawing past midnight to meet his 
7a.m. deadline. “I'm very slow,” he says 
“I've had no formal art training at all, 
so I'm still struggling with my style. 
Lacerating though he and some of his ri- 
vals have been to the Administration 
Wright makes a candid and astonishin 
confession: “I’m afraid we've lost our ca 
pacity to be vicious. We don’t seem 
get cartoons with explosive impact an 
more, the kind that slams somebody 
right between the eyes with no subtlety 
at all.” He is too modest about his abil- 
ity to slam. In fact, his work should sat- 
isfy the keenest appetite for cartoons 
that bludgeon 


Wishing on a Star 


The story has a catchy beginning 
“Ferocious swarms of man-killing bees 
are buzzing their way toward North 
America.” The second curt paragraph 
fairly shouts in terror: “They have al- 
ready smashed their way through Bra- 
zil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina, Bo- 
livia and Peru.” Lest the tension become 
unbearable. a third paragraph offers re- 
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THE PRESS 


lief: “But don’t panic. It may take 
ten to 14 years before the bees hit 
the U.S.” This rather anticlimac- 
tic tale could well be a metaphor 
for the paper that carries it in its 
first issue, appearing on news- 
stands this week. The tabloid week- 
ly National Star is arriving with 
a loud promotional buzz, but there 
is not much editorial sting in sight. 

With an opening press run of 
1.5 million, to be distributed ini- 
tially in the Northeast and parts 
of the Midwest, the Star repre- 
sents a major invasion by Austra- 
lian Publishing Baron Rupert 
Murdoch. Now 42, Murdoch in- 
herited a small Australian daily 
from his father in 1953 and built 
it into a worldwide publishing em- 
pire: eleven magazines and more 
than 80 newspapers in Australia, 
New Zealand and Great Britain. 
Murdoch’s major acquisitions in- 
clude Britain’s Peeping-Tom Sun- 
day News of the World (circ. 
6,000,000) and the London Sun 
(circ. 3,000,000), which was fail- 
ing until he took it over in 1969 
and applied his formula: cheese- 
cake, crime coverage and a prose 
style seemingly aimed at readers 
who move their lips. 

The Star is a subdued version of its 
naughtier British sisters. Its models are 
more or less clothed and the focus is on 
entertainment, sports and advice (“Let 
us make you a star”) rather than scan- 
dal. Its layout is in the British popular 
mold: narrow columns, small body type, 
terse stories, a welter of breathless head- 
lines, jumbled boxes and graphics—all 
suggesting an earthquake in the com- 
posing room. Once they get past the fre- 
netic format, American readers may feel 
let down by the torpor of Star stories. 
The best that the paper can offer on Wa- 
tergate is a hearsay account of the forth- 
coming book by Washington Post Re- 
porters Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein; the headline is ominous (“An- 
other time bomb ticking away under the 
White House”), but the text offers no dy- 
namite (“Insiders hint that Bernstein 
and Woodward make no new startling 
disclosures in their book”’). 

In fact, the soft-spoken, impeccably 
tailored Murdoch is now far more in- 
teresting than the Star itself. He con- 
fidently expects to tap a huge audience 
that others are not reaching. He thinks 
that most major publications here are 
aimed “at the rich and the intellectual.” 
“Daily newspapers are limited and lo- 
cal,” he says, “and national magazines 
have to depend on advertising dollars 
and the opinions of Madison Avenue.” 
He wants the Srar to lean almost solely 
on circulation revenue provided by read- 
ers willing to pay a quarter at news- 
stands or supermarkets. 

He dismisses the National Enquirer, 
a once scandalous tabloid now gone 
straight, as middle-aged: “It writes about 
old movie stars, UFOs, health—all legit- 
imate subjects but not of great interest 
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PUBLISHER RUPERT MURDOCH 
Amid the buzzes, no sting. 


to the young family audience we want.” 
For all its faults, Vol. I, No. 1 of the 
Star is written with zest; many may find 
it the “good read” Murdoch wants it to 
be. The Star's first issues are being put 
out by a team of veterans from other 
Murdoch papers and a growing num- 
ber of American recruits. Murdoch 
plans a full-time staff of 30, will hire an 
American editor after the shakedown 
period is over. He has launched a 
$5,000,000 promotion campaign and 
hopes to begin national distribution 
within four months if things go well. 
Murdoch has confounded skeptics in the 
past, and the U.S. may indeed be vul- 
nerable to foreign attack. As another 
Star story points out: “If all the Chi- 
nese jumped up and down in unison, the 
vibrations would cause a tidal wave that 
could engulf America.” 


Short Takes 


> Christian Science Monitor Corre- 
spondent Richard L. Strout, 75, picked 
up his first congressional-press-gallery 
membership card in 1923. He has cov- 
ered every President from Harding to 
Nixon, reported on the Teapot Dome 
and Watergate hearings and, on the side, 
written the New Republic's weekly col- 
umn, 7RB. Last week Strout was with- 
out his gallery card for the first time in 
51 years. It was not renewed because 
he had refused to comply with a new 
rule handed down by the gallery’s five- 
man governing board. To retain their ac- 
creditation, reporters must now promise 
not to accept fees for moonlighting pro- 
motional or advertising chores they may 
do, “including payment for appearances 
on radio or television programs spon- 





sored by any members of Congress or 
the Federal Government.” 

Strout, who has appeared as a mod- 
erator (at $75 a clip) on Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts, told the board that he 
has no intention of abandoning radio: 
“I said that I thought the VOA wasa pret- 
ty good thing. I told them that in my 
judgment, often fallible, they were mak- 
ing a mistake.” The board did not agree. 
In response to the atmosphere created 
by Watergate, the rule was laid down 
to keep congressional reporters from be- 
ing (or seeming to be) too cozy with busi- 
ness or Government. Says Hearst Cor- 
respondent Pat Sloyan, a retiring board 
member: “It's the appearance of the 
thing. We're talking about a propaganda 
arm of the U.S. Government.” 

Other correspondents have ap- 
peared on VOA programs. Strout’s de- 
fenders point out that the equipment and 
expenses of the press galleries are paid 
for by Congress, a situation that would 
seem to make the new rule an exercise 
in hairsplitting. Without his press card, 
Strout will be barred from the Capitol 
when the President is speaking and 
could in theory be prevented by Capitol 
guards from looking in on congressional 
committee hearings. But Strout does not 
think that will happen. After 51 years, 
he says, “I'm well known up there.” 

> The National News Council was 
established a year ago by the Twentieth 
Century Fund to investigate charges of 
unfair reporting. So far, it has had little 
to do. Main reason: the council has not 
come up with cases that fall within its 
ground rules. It thought it had finally 
found a solid issue in October when, dur- 
ing a televised press conference, Pres- 
ident Nixon lashed out at the “outra- 
geous, vicious, distorted reporting” on 
his Administration carried by the three 
TV networks (TIME, Nov. 12). 

The nonprofit, nonpartisan council 
decided to look into Nixon’s complaint. 
Discussions with Press Secretary Ron 
Ziegler and Ken Clawson, now director 
of White House communications, turned 
up six general areas of alleged TV bias, 
including coverage of the Christmas 
1972 bombing of Hanoi and the “un- 
favorable” comments that accompanied 
news reports of Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox’s ouster last October. The 
council dutifully assembled abstracts of 
network evening news shows and com- 
mentaries that touched on the six sub- 
jects and requested that Ziegler then tell 
it which of the approximately 200 spe- 
cific segments the President considered 
“outrageous, vicious, distorted.” 

Last week the council announced 
that its investigation had been stymied 
by White House silence. Should detailed 
charges ever be forthcoming, the coun- 
cil will resume its inquiry. In the mean- 
time, according to the council’s execu- 
tive director, William B. Arthur, “it 
would be difficult, if not futile, for the 
council to attempt to deduce from broad 
and nonspecific charges the particular 
actions of the television networks that 
inspired the President's remarks.” 
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We think a comfortable interior 
Should be more than thick carpeting 
and soft seats. 


When you're driving on a long trip somewhere, we think you should feel 
as fresh when you get there as when you started out. 

So we engineered our car with seats that adjust to virtually as many dif- 
ferent positions as your body. Including fully reclining. 

We built electric heating coils (like an electric blanket) into the driver's 
seat, that warm you on cold winter mornings until the heater warms the car. 
Wegave our car head-restraints with holes in them. So the people 
riding in back won't feel like they're sitting in the Grand Canyon. 
We also gave the people in back their very own heating 
i controls. So they won't feel left out in the cold. 
And we gave our car big sunny windows. Not 

just to give you a better look at the scenery, 
but to give you a better look at other cars 
around you. And on atrip, that in itself can 
be very comforting indeed. 
The Saab 99 LE and EMS. From 
$4698 to $5198. 


Saab.{t's what car should be. 
















Only St.Moritz is St.Moritz. 
Only VO.isVO. 


There is only one St. Moritz. Only 
one small Swiss village that has 
been, for one hundred years, the 
premier winter playground for the 
regal and the rich. 

Here, in the nineteenth century, 
bearded Czars raced their prized 
stallions across the frozen lakes. 
Wars were planned and treaties 
contemplated, as the royal families 
of Europe sat in mud baths and 
soaked in the warm mineral springs. 

Kings and Queens still come to 
St. Moritz. And now the world’s 
best skiers arrive to test their skills. 
They ski in the morning, slalom in 
the afternoon, and raise their glasses 
in celebration late into the night. 

And so, through the years, only 
St. Moritz is St. Moritz. A traditional 
gathering place for people of talent 
and wealth; a sparkling one-of-a- 
kind creation in a winter world. 

Like St. Moritz, Seagram's V.O. 
Canadian is also a one-of-a-kind 
creation. Through the years, V.O. 
has stood apart as a whisky 
uncompromising in quality, 
with a tradition of craftsman- } 
ship that has made it The 
First Canadian insmoothness.. 
The First Canadian in 
lightness. And The First 
Canadian in popularity 
throughout the world. 

Only St. Moritz is 
St. Moritz. Only 
V.O. is V.O. All the 


others come after. 










Seagram’s Wé 
The First Canadian. 
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Another gold medal 
won at the St. Louis 
World's Fair of 1904. 


Son Tommy Dewar took a 
booth at the 1885 Brewer's Show 

in London, to find new 

markets for his father's blend. 

He used a bagpipe to 
entertain. (The first commercial 
use of music?) 


Won at International 
Expositions held throughout 
the world for over 40 years. 




















DGolg Sir Thomas Dewar became 


famous for his terse 
comments, among 

them, ‘Do right and 

fear no man, don't 

write and fear no woman."" 





Instead of shocking the single 
whiskies by dumping them all 
together at once, we let them rest 
quietly. Only then do we bring 
them together. Result? 
Greater uniformity and more 
dependable consistency to the 
blends. That's why 
Dewar's never varies. 








Certain fine whiskies from the 
hills and glens of Scotland 
are blended into every drop 
of Dewar's ‘“White Label.” 
Before blending, every one 
of these selected whiskies is 
rested and matured in its 
own snug vat. 

Then, one by one, they're 
brought together by the 
skilled hand of the master 
blender of Perth. 







In 1846, John Dewar, 
40 years old, went 

into business for himself 

as a spirit merchant at 
111 High Street, 
Perth, Scotland 
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The Scottish city of 40,000 people 
on the Banks of the River Tay. 
Nothing much has changed. 
The castle is still there. And 
every year from January to December, 
when the air is chill and pure 
and the water is cold, 
the people of Perth make 
Dewar's ‘White Label."’ 


Lid 
Sole Distributors in OSA: 
“ley Import Company. New York. 
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Dewar’s © 
never 
varies. 


The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland 


